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7 BITBRALGEB. 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


Hark, hark! ’mid the busy stir of life, 
And the crowded city’s hum, 

I hear the thrilling tone of the fife 
And the roll of the muffled drum. 


But their alter’d tones chime sad and slow, 
To the mourner’s silent tread ; 

And they breathe the hallowed dirge of woe, 
The solemn march of the dead. 





And looks of manliest grief are there, 
And stern eyes drop a tear ; 

And soldiers falter as they bear 
Their youthful leader's bier. 


And see! as that bier draws nigh, it brings 
Bright arms, a useless show : 

He hath no need of thesg gaudy things 
Who sleeps in death below. 


For the voice that gave the stern command 
Hath sighed its latest breath, 

And an infant now may snatch the brand 
From his dull, cold grasp of death. 


And the breast so true, and the brow so proud, 
Are cold and senseless all ; 

He hath changed for the martial vest, the shroud, 
For the soldier’s cloak, the pall. 


He would have hailed the dart that sped 
His soul to a warrior’s doom, 

But a slow and sickly couch was spread 
To waste him to the tomb. 


They have borne him to the sacred porch— 
They have borne him to the grave ; 

And the last sad rites of holy Church 
Are paid to the young and brave. 

They have breathed the funeral prayer and hymn— 
They have fired the soldier’s knell ; 

But it reached not, alas! the ear of him 


Who sleeps in the narrow cell. “a 


They have lower’d the coffin, dark and deep, 
In the low grave's hollow womb ; 

And the lady he loved may come to weep 
This eve o'er her soldier's tomb. 





TO A RUINED CASTLE. 
‘The ivy clings around thy crumbling towers, 
As if in mockery of thy ruined state ; 
And from thy walls the owl its wailing pours 
For thee, now desolate. 


Around thee still endures the self-same scene 
Which, in thy glory, thou didst look upon ; 
And all around thee is as it has been, 
Excepting thee alone. 


Not always was it thus: oft ’neath these walls 
Has royalty, in all its state, presided ; 
And nobles, in their power, within thy halls, 
Have oftentimes abided. 


The song, the revel, and the laugh were there, 
Diffusing joy and gladness in their way ; 
And ladies, in their brightness, ** passing fair,”— 
But where, alas! are they? 


The grave has closed them within its womb— 
The high-born and the lowly there are blent ; 
Thy noble owners now are in the tomb— 
Thou art their monument. 
—~—— 


THE BEGGAR’S WALLET.---No. V. 


THE HAIR-MARKET OF EVREUX. 

Normandy is a fine and fertile land ; sturdy in its provinciality of usage, cus- 
tom, and costume ; and appealing, with peculiar force, to the sympathies of our 
own country, through links of historical association and affinity, resembling the 
ivy branches that serve to hold together the loosening corner-stones of some an- 


tique tower; to which, spring after spring, their verdure imparts a show of vi- | 


tality, connecting it with the passingtime. In Normandy, we trace the habits 
of life of the fathers of our forefathers; we admire the Gothic temples that 
formed the models of those wherein the baptized savages of Albion first knelt in 
Christian adoration; we cast an eye of angry jealousy upon the tapestried effi- 


gies of warriors, who, even though their blood be flowing in our veins, are | 


known to us by the title, odious in our ears, of ‘‘ Conquerors of Britain.”” We 
feel ourselves, in short, to be traversing the lands of a kinsman—but a kinsman 
against whom we are bound to entertain a sort of hereditary grudge and linger- 
ing jealousy—yet in whose face we distinguish the features of our own, while 
his voice bears the inflection of voices which are dear to our heart. 

A Norman farm, in particular, is almost the only rustic habitation, throughout 
the wide kingdom of France, which, fura moment, recalls to mind the bome- 
steads of agricultural England. During the blossoming of the cider orchards, 
or the gathering of the apple-harvest, you might pass a day in some ancient ma- 
nor on the banks of the Orne; or, during the summer-heats, luxuriate among 
those pastures skirting the Seine, where the small compact cows of some rich 
dairy-farm stand half hidden in the fresh and dewy grass; and fancy yourself 
transported to the ‘ farmy fields’ of Worcester or Herefordshires, or the luxu- 
riant meadows of Chester or Essex. Forget. for a moment, the trimly neatness 
of the farm-parlour of your own country, and close your eyes upon the high- 
towering cap and the tinselled-jacket of the Norman farm-damsel, and England 
will be before you ;—England, with its warm hearts and open hands—its abrupt- 
ness of greeting and scantiness of ceremonial. ‘The Norman peasant is neither 
subservient, nor even courteous, as his brethren of the adjoining provinces; but 
obstinate, litigious, or frank and loyal, as his humour serves; and, above all, 
proud of his downright spirit of independence, as a Vendean of his hoodwinked 
Bourbonism. 

In one of the greenest and most fertile nooks of the Norman department of 


the Eure, there stants a solid but antiquated farm-house, of somewhat manorial 
pretensions, known by the name of Trois-Fresnes; and inhabited, from sire to 
s0n, from the days of the Fronde, or even earlier, by a family named Froslin— 
People of honourable renown; content to follow, from generation to generation, 
the calling of Norman graziers ; proud of themselves, their cattle, and their rich 


their numerous neighbours. 


pasturage, and, above all, of the cordial good-will of 
Extending between a richly-wooded céte and the waters of the Seine, and suffi- 


ciently near (he mouth of the river to assign to a portion of their fertile fiek’s 
' 
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NEAR BROADWAY. 
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| the distinction of Pré Salé, or Salt-tiarsh, so coveted by the feeders and dairy- 
farmers supplying the markets of the French metropolis, the lands of Trois- 
Fresnes are regarded with an envious eye by many a neighbouring cultiva/eur 
| connected with the victualling-trade of the French or American shipping, in the 
| adjacent town of Flavre de Grace; for, on more than one Shrove ‘Tuesday, the 
Beeuf Gras, or prize ox of the good city of Paris, has been purchased by some 
ambitious butcher of the Marché des Innocens or St. Honoré, from the closes of 
the Froslins ; and, at various epochs of the family history, when the matron 
_ heading the house has chanced to be of cunning equal to her industry, the dairy 
is known to have produced cheeses equal in excellence, if not in reputation, to 
| the far-famed fromages of Roquefort or Neufchatel, Trois-Fresnes is, in short, 
a a spot; and its people, at the period we describe, happy and prosperous 
| people. 
| ‘Towards the close of the last century, however, a certain old Eustache Fros- 
| lin found himself not only sole proprietor of Trois-Fresnes, but father of two | 
| stout and likely sons, destined once more to sever in twain the heritage of his | 
| forefathers, and, in all probability, to provide it with heritors innumerable, of | 
j their several generations. It was impossible to see two finer, free-hearted, more 
spirited young fellows, than Eustache and Sylvain Froslin; foremost of all the | 
country side at a fray or frolic, and noticed, (even when in turns accompanying | 
their father, every Carnival-tide, to the capital, to settle accounts with the Co- | 
mestible dealers of the Palais-Royal, or the purveyors ef the Halles,) for their | 
manly bearing and handsome persons. Sharing, in equal measure, these exter- | 
nal advantages and the affection of their parents, not a notion of rivalship en- 
tered their heads. They loved each other with a love truly fraternal ; and it 
was tacitly understood in the family that, whenever the increasing infirmities of 
old Eustache might render it desirable for him to retire from the active manage- 
ment of the farm, his two sons would marry and bring home their wives; Eus- | 
tache taking the direction of the grazing department,@Sylvain of the dairy-farm, 
as had already chanced in the administration of the Froslin household. So ran | 
the inclinations of the two lads; and Pére Froslin and his jovial old helpmate 
often inquired of their boys, when they returned together from the fair of Caen, | 
or the annual fétes of Rouen, whether they had chosen them each a Rachael 
after his liking, in order to recommence these establishments of the family. 

At length, just as he attained his twenty-first year, young Eustache was heard 
to answer in the affirmative; and it was greatly to the joy of the prudent parents 
that his affections had been so sagely influenced as to have fallen on the only 
child of a wealthy cider-grower, the amount of whose dowery would at once 
restore the moiety of the dismembered farm to its pristine importance, since 
Eustache might either bestow an equivalent in money upon his younger brother, 
= by the purchase of adjoining lands, render his own half Jarger than the | 
whole. 
the negative. From his youth upwards, his anticipations of earthly happiness 
had vested themselves in a household shared with his brother Sylvain, and his 
brother Sylvain's future family; nor would the temptations of a royal palace (not 
even of the Chateau d’Eu, with all its depend acies) have bribed him from his 
purpose. Whatever lands he might be disposed to add to his share of the farm 
of ‘T’rois-Fresnes, live together they must, as all of the name of Froslin had 
done before them! 


to be celebrated: and Sylvain, whose spirit was of a more gay, and, perhaps, 
somewhat more graceless turn, was often heard jesting with Eustache upon the 
careful comforts so early awaiting him, and the sobriety of demeanour thence- 
forward befitting Benedick, as “the married man;” and the bridegroom-ex- 
pectant was sometimes seen to shake his head gravely in reply. But not a syl- 
lable of retort or reproach was heard to escape his lips ; not a word or insinua- 
tion that could be supposed to compromise the discretion of Sy!vain in the 
estimation of his father and mother ; so that it fell with the startling force of a 
thunderbolt upon the old people, when, shortly afterwards, and before their elder 
son had yet brought home his wife, the younger was detected in an affair of vil- 
lage gallantry ; which, in a family so rigidly moral, was accounted among the 
most heinous of human enormities. Accustomed to weigh every infraction of 
| divine and temporal law with the same balance, and on the same blind principle, 
| their indignation was now so vehemently demonstrated, that Sylvain, at heart a 
rover, scrupled not to depart furtively from his unquiet home, to make the best 
of his way to Havre, and finally to set sail in a vessel bound tothe Havannah ! 
| The troant was heard of no more atthe farm of Trois-Fresnes! The mar- | 
| riage of Eustache with Manette Leclereq—deferred from week to week, and 
' month to month, in hopes that the wanderer would return, humbled and repent- 
| ant, to knit anew the links of that domestic chain which his absence had tended 
| so strangely and unexpectedly to disunite—was at length solemnized ; and when, 
at the expiration of a year, Sylvain remained still absent, and deigned not even | 
to communicate to his family the motives of his estrangement, the friendly in- 
| quiries of the neighbours and acquaintances of old Froslin merged in most sig- 
| nificant and mysterious silence. All felt convinced that Sylvain would come no 
more; that mischief had befallen the truant. His name became of forbidden | 
| utterance at Trois-Fresnes. The frail damsel, the original cause of his disgrace, | 
| died within twelve months of his departure ; and, although a victim to some 
| such unromantic distemper as the measles or a bilious fever, was always said to 
| have pined away in remorse for her faults, or grief for the flight of her para- 
mour ; and Eustache and Mahette took their place by the family fireside, with a 
' tacit agreement that Sylvain should never more be mentioned in the hearing 
of the old people, to draw down their tears, or excite their parental ire. Nor 
did the father and mother seem inclined to provoke a breach of this resolution 
Their whole attention was fixed upon the cradle of a little Manette Froslin, 
which had been added to the household furniture of Trois-Fresnes ; and, though 
vexed in their hearts that Providence had not willed it to shelter the head of an 
Eustache of the third generation, instead of a little girl, the babe was a} 
promising babe, and the newly-acquired names of grandsire and granddame highly | 
pleasing in their ears. A second year elapsed, and brought with it that second | 
pledge of family peace and prosperity which seemed to form the limit of F'roslin 
ambition; and this time the child was not only a boy, but honvured by the be- 
loved name as sacred to the farm of Trois-Fresnes as that of ‘‘ George ”’ to the 
Conservatives of Great Britain, or ** Louis ” tu the Constitutionalists of France. | 
A fate, however, was upon the youngest born. After afew months, Eustache 
Froslin III. pined and died, apparently of no other malady than the over-watch- 
ine and over-tending of its kindred ; and to hear the lamentations that arose over 
its little coffin, it appeared as if all the sorrow connected with the disappearance 
of Sylvain was forgotten in the grief arising from the untimely decease of a 
toothless nursling ! 

Avain, however, after a year, the family compliment was achieved, by the 
birth of a second son—a new Eustache; when Eustache, the father, could not 
refrain from whispering, in paternal triumph to his wife, Manette, that if Sylvain 
should ever return, he would be strangely startled to find his place, in the affection 
of hia parents, usurped by this younger and fairer favourite ; an 1, with utter in- 
consideratior, the young mother smiled at the cruel idea : 

disappointment of a similar kind occurred, and little Manette at 





{ Another 


length remained sole heir. ] 


Old Eustache and his wife, now infirm and fractious, dwelt peevishly on their 
disappointment, as though the death of the boys were the fault and not the af- 
fliction of Manette and her husband. They complaine 1, as if God had dealt 


unjustly by them ; and cried aloud upon the name of their younger-born—of 
Sylvain the wanderer—as if their lamentations could bring him back to them 
from the wilds of undiscovered countries, or the caves of the great deep! 
; asi ¢ . o ataning taerand om 
Appareatly, their prayers were h ard One evening, towards the close 
of the verv summer the earliest roses of which had been scattered over the grave 


of little Sylvain, the name of the third-born, the family of Frosiia was collected | 


On this hint the young man spake, however, decidedly and loudly in | 


Under these happy auspices, the wedding of the elder brother was now about | telenting, as he gazed upon the proud bearing of the fine little fellow. 


| benediction of the old people 


together near the portal of the farm, under one of those ancient and moss-grown 
ash trees or frénes, from which its natne was supposed to be derived, gloomy and 
dispirited, and having driven away, by repeated chidings of her merriment, the 
little Manette, who would willingly have remained sporting at the feet of her 
half-blinded grandsire. ‘The golden sun was streaming over the fertile orchard, 
bringing to view the ripe plenteousness of its musky fruits; the kine, newly 
driven in from the pastures, were dispensing from the neighbouring yard their 
pure fragrance of breath ; the bees were wending home to their hives, the doves 
circling round thei cot, the watch-dogs about to be loosed, the gates closed for 


‘the night; when the child, who had strayed from the silent and meditative 


family group towards a small garden gate, leading through a close to the high 
road, suddenly made her appearance, leading, or rather dragging by the hand, a 
sturdy urchin, of nearly her own age—sunburnt, tattered, but with large dark 


eyes peering out beneath his black dishevelled curls, which afforded grace and 


vivacity to his countenance. ; 

Here is a petit bonhomme, mother, who says he is hungry,” said Manette, 
forgetting her disgrace in the interest with which she pleaded the cause of her 
pewly-found acquaintance. ‘ May I give him a portion of my supper?” 

“ Thou wouldst always be sharing thy supper with one vagrant or another,”® 
replied her mother, reprovingly. ‘* Where didst thou find this boy? Let him 
go—turn him out of the garden—he is no playmate for thee.” 

“No playmate ; but so poor—so very poor—and so ragged and so hungry— 
that, for the sake of mercy, dear mother,” (even the child had too much tact 


| and delicacy to utter the word charity in the hearing of so miserable an object,) 


[beseech you send him not forth again to the road, till he has eaten and is 
satisfied ! ”’ 

“ And what is he doing in the road!” rejoined her father in a hoarse voice. 

“ Begging, no doubt—perhaps stealing!” added the old grandmother, in @ 
fretful voice. 

“ Neither begging nor stealing.” persisted Manette, with some degree of firm- 
ness; ‘ but sitting patiently beside his poor father and mother, who are resting 
themselves, and, I think, weeping under the hedge of the orchard.” 

“ 'Trampers, on their road to Havre,” interrupted the old farmer ; “and pro- 
bably intent upon robbing our orchard.” 

“Robbing the orchard!” ejaculated little Manette, her heart swelling against 
such an accusation ; ** when ‘tis a poor, infirm, shattered, one-armed sailor.” 

“ And. what is thy name, child?” said her father, somewhat muollified by this 
description, and addressing the boy. 

“ Eustache!” replied the urchin, firmly, but in a foreign accent. 

‘‘Eustache what?’ reiterated the younger Froslin, with gradually awakening 
interest. 

But the boy only shook his head in reply, and seemed to turn towards his 
friend Manette for an explanation of the question. ‘The little girl, however, 


| was no less at fault than himself ; only, when the anonymous Eustache again 


| Popected in beeker French. hie original complaint, that he was hungry, very 
hungry, she no longer scrupled to appeal to the hospitality of her parents in his 
behalf. She felt thatan “ Eustache,” descended from whatever stock, could not 
be turned hungry away from the door of the Froslins. 

‘Fetch in your father and mother, my little man,” said her father, eee 
“ r, 
stay—(he does not appear half to understand us)—do you go forth, Manette, 
into the road, and bid these people make their way into the kitchen. There is 
broken meat enough at Trois-Fresnes to put heart into an old sailor and his wife, 
for a league or two of their road across the country.” And Manette needed no 
second injunction. Ina moment she was through the garden, the meadow, and 
leading back towards the house the objects of her untaught benevolence. But 
she had no mind to conduct her protéges to the kitchen. She could not help 
flattering herself that, when her parents discerned with their own eyes the 





| maimed and distressed condition of the father of little Eustache, they would do 


more in succour of bis wants than throw hima few morsels of meat, sub- 
stracted from the portion* of the house-dog. On pretext, therefore, of bringing 
the wayfarers to meet their child, she managed to guide them directly to the spot 
where the Froslin family sat united beneath the spreading ash-tree. 

The child had not, however, prepared herself for half that was to follow her 


manceuvresa. As the limping sailor approached the family group, an old mastiff, 


| forming one of the ancient guardians of the farm, suddenly leapt up from his ac- 


customed post at the feet of the old man; and, instead of fulfilling the general 


| expectation of a furious attack upon their suspicious-looking visiter, crouched 


whining to his feet, licked his hands and ragged vestments; and, when en- 
couraged by the stranger’s apostrophe of * T’oi, au moins, Bobunne, tu me recon- 
nais!”’ jumped almost into his arms, with barkings and whinings of recognition 
and tenderness. The attention of Eustache was thus directed towards the coun- 
tenance of their mysterious guest; and it needed only a moment's scrutiny to 
induce him to fling his own arms around the neck of the dismembered sailor ; 
while he exclaimed, in sobbing accents, ** My brother—my dear, dear Sylvain!” 

Again a few seconds, and the poor wanderer was clasped to the bosom of his 
grey-headed father ; while the decrepit Madame Froslin surveyed, with impase 
sioned emotion, those grievous ‘changes which the chances of war and the vi- 
cissitudes of foreign climes had wrought upon the person of her youngest born. 

“ And he is still only in the flower of his age!” she again and again exclaimed 
to her daughter-in-law—* only six-and-thirty, if he live till Michaelmas; yet, as 


| you see, so grievously has the poor soul been disfigured, that the very mother 


who bore him can scarcely recognise the fine gallant young fellow, whose imprua- 
dence forced him to quit a quiet house, and rush into the perils and mischances 
of a seafaring life.” 

“Not a word now of imprudence,” interrupted the trembling voice of the old 
father. 

“Not a word more of imprudence,” repeated the joyous brother, who found 
his own troubles obliterated by the delight of once more clasping his youth’s 
companion to his breast ; and, at the same moment, all turned their eyes towards 
the female companion of Sylvain, who had retired to the background, and was 


| silently but tearfully caressing her little boy ; on which Sylvain, replying with a 
| proud voice to their mute inquiry, announced—* My wife, and my son;” and 


Eustache was instantly by their side, and leading them forwards to receive the 
So engrossed, indeed, was he by this well-mo- 
tived effort, that not for a single moment did it occur to him that the little stran- 
ger was come to frustrate his own children of what had been so long esteemed 
theirinheritance. His heart was warm towards the dark-eyed woman, so lovely 
and so young even in the extremity of distress; and towards the boy whom 


' Manette’s humanity had been so prompt to restore to the enjoyment of his 


rights 

“ Why surprise us thus !—why mistrust us thus ?”’ cried he to his new sister- 
in-law, as he placed her ona seat beside his wife. “ Why not at once rush 
across the threshold of Trois-Fresnes, and take among us the place so long 
vacant ? ”’ 

«* We were in no plight to present ourselves at your gate,” replied the beauti- 
ful stranger, in imperfect French. “ We should have been repulsed by your ser- 
and Sylvain decided that we should tarry till nightfall by the wayside. 


vants ; 
But my boy was 


ere we knelt down to demand the blessing of his parents 
famishing—we had not tasted food since morning, and ” 





‘ Where is he—where is he?” cried Eustache, looking round for his little 
namesake ‘Ah! Manette is wiser than we are!—My girl has carried him off 
tosupply him with a hearty supper.” And off he set, in his turn, to see a plen- 


teous board spread for the wayfarers; and to order the farm-servants out of the 
way, that none might: pry into his brother’s misery. And happy, indeed, was 
the re-united family when that night they sat at meat, listening to Sylvain’s 
recitals of his escapes from the hurricanes of the Western world, only to fall 
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into the hands of the pirates of those unquiet seas—of his recapture with the | 


horde of Buccaneers, by the imperial flag of the Brazils—of his long imprison- | neighbourhood, by placing him for a year or two ina commercial counting-house 


ment and galling labour under the scorching sun of La Plata—and, finally, of | 
his escape and flight, favoured by the affectionate zeal of a lady of the land ; 
who saw and loved the European captive, who deserted all to be his companion, 
and whom he now presented to the gratitude of his own family, as his Isabella | 
—his wife—the mother of his ..oble boy. Together, he said, for three long 
years, they had toiled in one of the most sultry mine-districts of Chili, to pro- 
cure ineans of reaching the coast and obtaining a passage to France ; and she, 
who, in the first instance, had abandoned name and fame, riches and comfort, to | 
be the wife of a fugitive, had laboured with her soft hands, and given her tender 
loveliness to the withering fervour of a meridian sky, to further the projects of | 
her husband: so that Isabella, though still beautiful, in the lustre of her large 
eyes, and the blackness of her glossy hair, was old beyond her age—olive-hued 
beyond the deep complexion of her country. And though, at the close of sup- 
per, and the exciting narrative of her husband, a brilliant carnation tinged, for 
the first time for many months, that soft brown cheek, Madame Eustache was 
secretly of opinion, ‘that the foreign woman, or lady, or whatever she might 
choose to call herself, was as black as the Queen of Sheba, and no great beauty 
after all; ’’ for Manette was already inwardly hurt by the ejaculation of her old 
father-in-law, that, after all, it was fortunate enough that neither of his three 
sickly grandsons survived, since now there was once more a stout and healthful 
*: Eustache ”’ to represent the Froslins of Trois-Fresnes! 

This momentary jealousy subsided, however, when she found herself called 
upon to do a wornan’s part in equipping the destitute stranger, from her ward- 
robe; and when, on the morrow, she beheld Madame Sylvain arrayed in Nor- 
man costume, and admired the raven brilliancy of the tresses she had herself 
assisted to roll into a chignon under het coif, after the fashion of her native 
province, the almost girlish nuiveté with which Isabella was the first to make 
sport of the awkwardness of her appearance in her new habiliments, and the 
good earnest with which she set about aiding Madame Eustache in the household 
tasks, which this sudden accession to the family imposed upon all its members, 
won all hearts to her cause. The old people, indeed, were wholly taken up with 
the beauty and forwardness of the grandson,whoseemed miraculously vouchsafed, 
by Providence, to relieve the apprehensions of their declining years, of seeing 
their time-honoured name extinct in the land; while Eustache was reverting, 
with his brother, to reminiscences of the past, and a thousand projects for the 
future ; among which, not the least edifying, wes a pilgrimage of the united 
family to the shrine of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, in the neighbourhood of 
Havre, with the votive offering of a silver ship, to fulfil a vow which Sylvain 
admitted himself to have made in the great peril of a Caribbean hurricane. 

And now the fatted calf was slain, and the neighbours called in. 
and festivity at Trois-Fresnes ; and little Eustache and Manette danced together 
wpon the green sward, while his parents sat recounting, for the hundredth time, 
their hair-breadth ‘scapes, their toils, and privations. ‘The cure of the village 
—who, having been summoned to consecrate the silver frigate, (procured, by 
commission, from one of the best artificers of Quaz des Orfevres,) took part in 
the fete and the discussion—was learnedly questioning the wanderers concerning 
the mineral and botanical products of the outlandish regions they had visited— 
the modes of their religious faith—the fashioning of their meats, drink, and 
raiment ; while the old Norman fathers demanded, in their turn, a description 
of the Pampas, the wild horses, and the /asso; and their wives and daughters 
strove to extract news from the scarcely comprehensible French of Isabella, 
touching those far-off lands, where the very pebble-stones are emeralds and dia- 
monds, and the fire-tongs of beaten silver. 


| 


After a short period, however, these diversions and pleasant gossipings gave 
way to the sober business of life. Sylvain, unable, from his infirmities, to reas- 
sume his former active occupations in the farm, was deputed, by the common 
accord of his father and brother, to preside over its book-accompts and bargains, 
jts chafferings and measurings forth; and once more old Froslin signified to his 
two sons the order of partition which was to mark out their portions of inherit- 
ance. Each was well content. Heartily had the brothers loved each other 
from their childhood ; and, in the interim of their separation, both had deeply 
suffered—Sylvain in the flesh, Eustache in the spirit; and Sylvain was now a 
Malned man and an infirm—and Eustache had the memory of the three fair 
babes he had lost, still haunting his happy homestead, and subduing him to a 
moderate frame of mind. 

Manette had just attained her seventh year, and her young cousin was two 
years younger, when these singular events brought them together under the roof 
of their ancestors. But little Eustache, bold and brave as a lion, and framed in 


Herculean mould, had the appearance of being even older than the girl ; and they | 


had not played together six months among the farm-fields, and along the wooded 
steeps of the cote, when old Froslin whispered to his wife—* The lands of Trois- 
Fresnes will not, after all, be broken up. She curé tells me it will be easy to pro- 
cure a dispensation—the children doat upon each other :—may we survive to be- 
hold them man and wife!” 

Nor was the prayer less cordially echoed by the parents of Eustache and 
Manette. It would have been difficult to say to which mother which child was 
dearest. Madame Eustaciic was always fancyipg she detected in the boy the 
features and qualities which might have graced the sons she had lost ; while the 
sweet and feminine dispositions of the generous Manette accorded better with 
those of her foreign aunt than with the more homely habits of her own mother ; 
for Manette was, according to Wordsworth's interpretation—a lady of nature’s 
making ; possessed of a thousand lively sensibilities, a thousand graces of de- 
meanour, inspired by her habitual communing with the flowers and birds, the 
woods and waters. Her Brazilian kinswoman was the first female of gentle | 
birth with whom she had been on habits of intimacy; and cordially did they 
cling to each other, and very readily did the Norman niece acquire the language, 
the songs, the love of that distant country, to which, spite of herself, the thoughts 
of Madame Sy!vain were ever straying. Dearly as she loved the husband for 
whem she had sacrificed so muéh, and the son who would willingly have sacri- 
ficed all to her, Isabella pined inwardly, amid the humid glades of grassy Nor- 
mandy, for the parching skies and parched sands of her native seil. She missed 
its wild guitars, its luscious fruits, its gorgeous flowers, its sparkling insects, its 
bright-winged birds—she missed its glowing-hearted children— 

Souls made of fire, and children of the sun. 

So cheerful was she, and so affectionate, however, in their family circle, that 
none could fancy er believe she was pining after unattainable enjoyments ; and 
Sylvain’s wife sank under a rapid decline, ere any, save her young niece, sup- 
poved her to be ailing. The death of the foreigner produced a wider chasm in 
the circle of ‘Trois-F’resnes than could have been anticipated. Her great piety, 
her gentleness, her unaffected adoption of the habits of life of her husband's 
family, bad endeared her to all. Even the old people regarded her with the sort 
of admiration to be lavished on some rare and costly ornament unexpectedly 
attained ; unconsciously they felt her tones, gestures, and sentiments to be 
superior to their own: and, when she had 


had departed, Trois-Fresnes seemed _be- 
reaved of some heavenly visitant. 


The old people did not long survive her.— 
Within a few weeks of each other, and a few months of Isabella, the aged Fros- 
lins took their place, side by side, in that corner of the village cemetery long 
appropriated to their race; and the last wishes of the old farmer were found to 
be strictly in accordance with the first—that the estate of Trois-Fresnes should 
be exactly portioned between his two sons; and, at some future time, re-united 
by the union of their offspring—a project in which all parties coincided. 

And now the little household, once more, and hopelessly dismembered, grew 
sad and sorrowful. Young Eustache, having attained his eleventh year, was 
despatched to a school at Caen, for a smattering of education; while Manette. 
already thirteen, and, in’ appearance, verging towards womanhwvod, began to lend 
effectual assistance to her mother in the administration of her uncle's dairy- 
farm. 

[She was not handsome, but the soul of generosity and kindness, with a head 
of hair that almost compensated for her lack of personal attraction in other 
respects. ] 

So passed the days, so passed the years, at Trois-Fresnes : Evstache and his 
wife, exclusively occupied with the administration ef their temporal affairs ; with 
the joy of adding louis-d’ors to their store; of driving a hard bargain with the 
purveyors, their customers ; or an easy one for some new close or coveted nook 
of land, which their savings enabled them to add to their estate :-—and Sylvain 
divided between his tenderness for the memory of his wife and for the living son 
she had bequeathed him. He felt, indeed, that his infirmities were gradually 
bearing him down to the grave, and repined not at a prospect which proinised 
to reunite him with Isabella; but it tended in some degree, to inspire him with 
the desire uf life, when, as young Eustache advanced in years, the wildaess and 
positiveness of his disposition seemed to render him peculiarly dependant on 
paregtal guidance Nay, sometimes, when the niece, who so affectionately 
tended the old sailor in hia ailments, was lending him her arm to traverse the 
meadows, OF Visit his cattle in their closes, he would whisper to Manette his ap- 
prehensione that, at some future time, her household 
paired by the impetuosity of his son. But the young girl wuuld hear no evil- 
speaking touching her cousin, even from the lips of his father. She had always 
a kind word of extenuation for his faults or follies—a word of fond remiwiscence 
for him who, in his babyhood, she had been the first to guide back to the home of 
his ancestors ; for him who, in a few short years, would be to her all in all—her 
prop, her stay, her comforter, her lover, her husband ! 


happiness might be im- 


At last, the excesses of Eustache attained a height whieh could neither be | 


concealed from his father, nor extenuated by his little wife: and 
. - ° : 
Manette’s whispered remonstrance to Sylvain— Remember. dear uncle, it was 
the severity with which my grandfather visited your own boyish offences that 
peo = -_ to exile, and proved the origina of so many misfortunes; be mer- 
ciful, there y } sake = 
, refore, with Eustache, for his sake, and mine, and your own;” the 


,in spite of 


father of the only son would hear of nothing less than alienating him from the | 


at Havre, under a rigid master, and with a scauty stipend and allowance, sO as 
effectually to repress his tendencies to folly andextravagance. For the best sake 
of his son, he resolved to dispense, for a time, with the comforts of his society ; 
even though aware that his own days were numbered, and that he must shortly 
bid adieu alike to the niece who ministered to his happiness, and the son who 
neglected it. 

It was on the eve of Eustache’s departure for Havre—a place which, to the 
apprehensions of a country girl like Manette, presented all the perilous seductions 
of a great metropolis—that the two cousins were wandering together among the | 
thickets of the céte, which had seen them grow up together in companionship so | 
familiar ; and Manette, who had now attained her seventeenth year, could not | 
repress her tears, on perceiving that the joyous boy found it impossible to con- | 


| 


morning appointed for the burial of the dead, Eustache, apprised by a letter fro 
her father of the fatal cataStrophe produced by his misdeeds, rushed in—pale. 
haggard, desperate—to preside over the ceremonial of the day, Manette could 
scarcely refrain from throwing herself upon his bosom, to whisper words of con. 
solation, and assure him he had yet a friend. P 
The solemnity in which the unfortunate young man had now to bear 
exercised, however, a sort of tranquilizing influence over his despair. W) 
tening to the promises of eternal life vouchsafed to those who die in th 
he felt less guilty. His father was not yet wholly lost to him; he indv!| 


@ part, 
ile jis. 
e Lord, 


Rte ; ; . ged the 
hope of winning, by a life of virtue, restoration to the forgiveness of his parents - 
and thenceforth became indifferent to the menacing locks of his uncle, to the 


contemptuous frowns of Madame Eustache. All that need bring him into fur- 
ther cuntact with his unforgiving relatives was, to tender to thei, for purchase 


All was joy 


, alladed—never sought her in private—never recurred to the past—never touch- 


ceal the delight with which he anticipated his removal from the harsh restric- 

tions and tedious monotony of home ; nor wasit till, at the close of a wild expa- 

tiation on the pleasures awaiting him, he turned to claim the ever-ready sympathy 

of his cousin, that Eustache for a moment conjectured she could be either pained 

or alarmed by his infatuation. 
* * * * * * 

A long, long kiss, impressed upon the fine open forehead of his betrothed, was 
the reply of Eustache to her remonstrances. ‘ You do not think all this, or I 
would never forgive you,” was his fervent rejoinder. ‘* Well do you know, that 
not all the practised graces, not all the charms and accomplishments in the world, 
would weigh with me against one kind word from your lips—against one tress 
of this bright chestnut hair, which I love so dearly! And, unrolling the long 
chignon of poor Manette, which, in the closeness of that dear embrace, had 
escaped from beneath her cap, he gave to the sunshine a luxuriant profusion of 
waving and glossy locks, which the choicest beauty of the city might have been 
proud to possess ; and which even Manette, humble-minded as she was, some- 
times contemplated with triumph, from their having, at times, drawn forth the 
admiration of her cousin. And now he insisted that she should bestow upon him, 
as a parting pledge, one of the beautiful tresses which he had disentangled from 
| the rest ; and Manette returned to the farm, cheered, if not comforted; and, on 
the following day, the Diligence of Havre carried off from Trois-Fresnes, Eus- 
tache and his baggage; and, again, a wide chasm appeared in the circle of the 
farm. 

The first event, alas! that came to diversify the even tenor of the family pro- 
| ceedings, was an appeal for a heavy sum of money from Eustache to his father. 
| He admitted frankly but penitently, that, for the first time, he had suffered him- | 
| self to be enticed to the gaming-table, by companions, who, by fair means or \ 
foul, had entangled him in embarrassments, nearly doubling the amount of his 
| father’s yearly gains; and Sylvain blazed forth at the demand. It afforded, 

however, some comfort to poor Manette, that, having been hastily employed by 
her father to read the letter bearing the Havre post-mark, which communicated 
this disastrous intelligence, she succeeded in calming down her uncle's fury, in 
| time to prevent him from rendering public the disgrace of his son ; and, throwing 
| herself at her uncle’s feet, she implored hiin to conceal, from the displeasure of 
| her parents, for her sake—for the sake of the niece he Joved—the imprudence ef 
She assured him that her father, already bit- 


| him who was to be her husband. 
| terly incensed against Eustache, might be tempted to break off their engage- 
| meuts, on discovering his future son-in-law to be a gambler; and, eventually, 
| managed to coax old Sylvain into despatching the necessary sum to the offender, 
| and employing herself as an amanuensis to communicate the intelligence ;—for 
| Manette was firmly persuaded that her cousin’s penitence was sincere ; that this 
| first offence would be the last; and very great was her amazement, and grievous 
| her disappointment, when, within six months of her uncle's generous sacrifice, 
| there came a second letter, acknowledging similar errors, enclosed in one for 
| herself, praying her to uphold the confession of his faults by her influence with 
his father. For a few minutes, Manette was indignant ; but, on a second perusal 
of Eustache’s epistle, the gords, ** My dear cousin’ —* my own Manette”"—were | 
found to be so often repeated, and to assume so fair a grace, when endited in her 
cousin's now firm and clerkly handwriting, that she resolved, instead of fulfilling | 
| his commission, and forwarding his petition with his father, to supply the need- 
ful sum from funds of her own; not that Manette was a hoarder—her hand was 
as upen as her heart was benevolent—but her old grandmother had one day be- 
stowed upon her, ina fit of jealousy of Madame Eustache’s interference with the 
administration of her affairs, a bag of gold-pieces, the fruits of her spinning, with 
a charge that she would apply the money to the purchase of household linen, 
whenever her union with her cousin might render necessary an extension of the 
| establishment at Trois-Fresnes ; and Manette felt that she could not better ap- 
propriate the gift of the old lady than by rescuing from disgrace a grandson who 
had been the object of her idolatry. She sent him, therefore, every livre in her 
possession, drained the last piece from her little purse, and retired to rest that 
night, content that, on the night following, the pillow of her cousin Eustache 
| would be no longer sleepless. And this time, Manette felt reassured against all 
possibility of the recurrence of a fault which had brought such cruel anxieties | 
and such a weight of obligation on the head of the culprit. 

For some time, indeed—for more than a year ensuing—her favourable augu- 
ries seemed destined to fulfilment. No further demands for money, at least, | 
reached either father or cousin; and, if the father felt somewhat grieved at heart | 
by the application made by Eustache, on two successive occasions, for permis- 
sion to spend his season of annual carnival festivity with a friend at Caen— 
instead of returning, according to French custom, to pass them in the bosom of 
his family—the taunts and insinuations of certain of their less friendly neighbors | 
(who had often brought rumours to the farm of the misdoings of her cousin) put | 
her pride upon its guard; and she was careful not to betray to her parents or 
uncle the excess of her mortification. Even when, within six months of the | 
period fixed for their marriage, Eustache at length condescended to visit Trois- 
Fresnes, to pass a few days of his vacation, Manette was far from satisfied with 
the alteration wrought in her future bridegroom. He had acquired, indeed, the 
air, tone, and habits of a gentleman—far too much so, she thought, for his future 
position in life: but he had also acquired a sort of supercilious nonchalance—a 
smile of superiority, a heartless gallantry of demeanour—affording a pitiful ex- 
change for the wild, warin-hearted impulses of the Eustache of happier times. 
‘To their approaching union, during his short stay at the farm, he never once | 


ed upon the future. His sole anxiety, as she rapidly perceived, was to get away 

again from home; and desolate, indeed, to Manette, were the six months follow- 
ing this disappointing, hope-withering visit; so desolate, indeed, that the events 
which followed scarcely seemed to startle or distress her. It was her uncle, it 
was her father, who raved and reviled the rebel of their race, on the receipt of a 
letter from Eustache, acquainting them of his determination to follow a mercan- | 
tile career, in preference to submitting to the drudgery of the farm; and of * his 
deep regret that circumstances of an unforeseen nature must prevent him from 
fulfilling his matrimonial engagements with his cousin !” 

Even Eustache, however, reckless as he was, had not calculated upon all the 
consequences likely to arise from this abrupt disclosure. He had anticipated 
remonstrances, revilings, menaces; but he did not, fer a moment, conjecture 
that his father, long ailing and infirm, would lie stretched a corpse beneath the | 
roof of ‘Trois-Fresnes, within twelve hours of the receip’ of a communication 
that seemed to threaten desecration to its walls! Nor did his uncle, in replying | 
tothe audacious epistle, which had overthrown every hope and expectation of | 
the Froslin family, scruple to acquaint his graceless nephew that he might con- 
sider himself the murderer of his father ! 

Meanwhile, Manette was far more deeply afflicted by witnessing the fate of 
the uncle she had so tenderly loved and served, than by the blow which had fallen 
on herself. Not only had she long prepared herself for such a termination of 
her ill-omened betrothment, but a private letter from Eustache, despatched at the 
same time with the more formal communication to his family, almost reconciled 
her to the event. ‘Manette!’ he had written: ‘beloved friend—beloved 
cousin—pity and forgive a wretch, who, among the snares and miseries with 
which his own vices have encompassed him, experiences, at this moment, no 
pang so bitter as that which arises from the conviction that he has inflicted suf- 
fering on yourself. I will not venture to express a hope, dear cousin, that you | 
have never loved me with the affection which once I did not scruple to solicit 
from my future wife; for I know that you have loved me—I feel that you have 
loved me—loved me far, far beyond my deserts! Nothing bu/ the tenderest love 
could have inspired tee angelic patience with which you have borne with my 
offences. But let me rather pray you love me still—to leve me as a friend who 
esteems your virtues—as a kinsman who would devote the last drop of his blood 

| to defend you from injury. When last we met, I was already entangled in mise- 
rable engagements, of an origin too degrading to reveal to one s0 good and pure 
as yourself—engagements extinguishing all hope of the completion of those ties 
, from which I had long derived my hopes of happiness. Such was the motive 
of my seeming estrangement; such the motive of the alteration of manner, by 
which I strove to exeite your disgust. May the attempt have prospered—may 
you have been prepared for the cruel communication I am now under the neces- 
sity of making to my family! Ido not ask you to plead my cause. The indig- 
nation and reproaches of my father shall bear withouta murmur. All I implore 
of you is, to think of me as little harshly as you can ; that, at some future time 
I may pretend to your forgiveness, and perhaps claim a place in your regard, as | 
| the truest and most devoted of your friends.” 


| That the generous Manette could close her heart against expressions such as | 
these, was impossible! She heard throughout the whele household execrations 
| lavished on her cousin. She heard him termed “ parricide ”’ by her father; and, 
as she hung over the senseless remaina of the uefortunate Sylvain, could scarce- 
ly refrain from echoing the accusation. Yet, on her own account, she cherished | 
motan angry thought against the companion of her you h- and when, on the 
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| not been productive of more extensive results. 


| locomotive as themselves. 


the estate which he had resolved to abandon—to entreat a parting interview with 
his still beloved cousin—and then, away to the thorny existence he had Created 
for himself, the discharge of his debts, and the cajolements of a paramour he 
despised ! 

But of his own destinies, Eustache was never more to be the arbiter. Ero 
yet the company of neighbours was dispersed, which had assembled to assist in 
the obsequies of the unfortunate Sylvain, in presence of the curé, the bailli, and 
| chief notary of the village ; Eustache Froslin, as head of the house, summoned 
| the young man into council, and cited him to produce those family vouchers 
| which might entitle him to succeed to a moiety of the farm of Trois-Fresnes - 

the certificates of his own birth and the marriage of his parents. Sylvain had 
left no will, nor any other memorial of the existence of a son; it was, conse- 
quently, only by the production of the attestations required by the laws of the 
| land, that the young man could make good his claims upon a single acre of the 
| property. 





| Atany other moment, the accusation of iilegitimacy, which now, for the first 
| time, reached him, in his uncle’s express assertions that the marriage of his 
| father and mother had never been legally solemnized, would have irritated Eys- 
| tache tomadness. But now, he saw init only the vengeful retaliation of an uncie 
| who, having long purposed the reunion of the family property by a marriage with 
| his daughter, seized upon the readiest mode of evading his disappointment ; o; 
| rather, immersed in sorrowful reflections on the event of the day, he scarcely 

comprehended the extent of the evils awaiting him. It was only when the man 

of the law, answering the invitation of the Peére Froslin, read aloud the articles 
| of the National Code, which clearly proved that the young man could not estab- 


| lish the shadow of a claim upon the patrimony of his father, that his ire burst 


forth; and, hurrying himself from the assembly, was about to precipitate himself 
into the fields—whether, or on what desperate quést he knew not—when the 
gentle hand of a woman was laid upon his arm, and he felt himself drawn, unre- 
sistingly. into the chamber of his cousin. 

[know all, dear Eustache,” whispered Manette, taking his hand in hers ; 
“ T know that they seek to wrong you of your inheritance, on pretence of aveng- 
ing my injuries and increasing my dowry. But it is not by idle fury that you 
will du yourself justice. Strive to recover the necessary papers. ‘They must 
exist. My aunt, who is in heaven, was not one who would have lived on, 
smilingly and contented, had not the benediction of the church been on her mar- 
riage. Sail for the Brazils, cousin; search, and desist not.” 

* Alas, alas!’ interrupted the yeung man, the tears dropping from his face at 
sound of the endearing sweetness of her voice, ‘‘ you speak of this as if it were 
easy of accomplishment. But how, situated as I am, could I undertake such a 
task! I have a helpless child—TI have the mother of that child, more and less to 
me than a wife—and scarcely one pitiful coin to purchase food for them during 
mv absence, or forward my own undertaking.” 

Manette clasped herhands in despair. For the first time she regretted the 
generous improvidence with which she had already lavished her little store in 
pampering the vices of her cousin; and began to blame herself that the indus- 
try with which, on finding her coffers empty, she had set her spinning-wheel at 
work, to repair the threatened want of napery for her marriage household, had 
Five webs of the finest cloth, 
however, were already laid by in her chest, for which she hoped to find ready 
purchase ; and. by economizing her little birthday and fete-day gifts from her 
father, she had amassed a sum of about five and twenty louis, which she now 
hastened to place in the hands of Eustache. 

“Take this,’’ cried she, ** for present needs. About as much more J shal! 
shortly be enabled to send to—to—your family, if you will afford me an address 
to which the sum can be safely forwarded. ‘Trust to me, cousin, that, during 
your absence, all in my power should be done for their comforts. But that all, 
alas! is little; and you must judge for yourself as to the prudence of under- 
taking an expedition under circumstances and prospects so precarious.” 

But young Froslin, whose impetuous nature was inflamed to madness by the 
stigma so unexpectedly fixed upon him, hesitated not in his judgment. With 
the aid of his kind cousin, everything appeared feasible. He protested that, 
With a few louis in his pocket, he could work his passage out, obtain, in all 
haste, the needful documents, and return, within three months, to claim his in- 
heritance, and renew his enthusiastic acknowledgments to the most generous of 
women. Delay could only injure his cause. He would instantly depart for 
Havre, and from Havre set sail by the first opportunity, leaving to the mercy of 
Manette his child and its mother. 

Such were the projects, accordingly, with which he departed from Trois-Fres- 
nes ;—and, while the elder Eustache took possession of the dismembered 
inviety of the farm, and received the congratulations of his neighbours, who 
had been easily won to his party by disgust at the excess of his nephew, the 
younger departed from his native country; and Manette, satisfied that the un- 
fortunate objects of her care were, for a time, secure from want, began to take 
her measures for the future. It happened that a rich cousin of her mother's 
residiag in the neighbourhood of Evreux, had often claimed a visit frora Made- 
moiselle Froslin; and now, that her hand was known to be free from engage- 
ments, a pressing invitation was again despatched: aud her father, hoping her 
attention might be distracted from the recent disasters of the family by a short 
absence from home, and perhaps by the devotions of the handsome son and heir 
of her cousin, Leclercq, seconded the project. Even Manette, actuated by 
views of her own, acquiesced in the plan; and Pere Froslin escorted her to 


Evreux, little suspecting that her somewhat capacious trunk contained the fruits 


of his daughter's housewifely industry for the last twelve months, which she had 
made up her mind to dispose of for the benefit of the distressed family of his 
nephew. It proved no easy matter, however, for the young heiress, vigilantly 
watched and courted, to put her design into execution. The family she was 
visiting occupied a considerable farm about a league from the town, and consist- 
ed of an elderly couple, who rarely quitted home, and an only son, who, after 
Manette’s domestication under their roof, appeared to have become as little 
All she could do, was to wait for an opportunity, 


| when Isidore Leclercq might be compelled, by business, to absent himself for a 


day ; and this happy occasion having at length presented itself, she no sooner 
saw him depart, than she petitioned her relatives to allow her the attendance uf 
one of the farm-damsels, named Augustine, to assist in the execution of some 
commissions in the town. 

Madame Leclercq, having vainly advised her fair relative to defer her project 
to some future day. when Isidore might offer himself as her escort, readily assent- 
ed. She even tendered the use of the stout Norman pony, on which she was 
accustoined to perform her own marketings at Evreux; and right glad was 
Manette, when, with the bedizeued and happy faced Augustine trudging by her 
side, and her package strapped on before her, she paced into the busy city— 


| caring little what any might think of her mode of proceeding, so its object proved 


successful. 

“ Pardine! Nous voila bien heureuses, Ma’mselle Manette,” cried her light- 
hearted attendant, as they approached the suburbs—“ See, if it be not the 
famous Marché aux Cheveux of Evreux'!—and I to have forgotten it, this blessed 
morning !”” 

“You mean the Marché aux Chevauz,” replied Manette, attributing the 
blunder to the pasors dialect of her companion. 

 Nenni, nenni!” persisted Augustine—* there are no horses in the case! I 
mean the Hair-Farr. But I forgot that Ma'mselle is a stranger in Evreux; 
and, maybe, don’t know that, every spring, about Whitsuntide, al] the peruquiers 
of Paris arrive in Normandy, to buy up every fine head of hair they can lay their 
liandson. he great ladies at court, it seems, are envious of the rich chignons 
of the girls of Normandy and Brittany; and cannot fancy that God Almighty 
deigned to make us better lueking than our neighbours for any other purpose 
than to sell them all we have in our power to sell, in order to trick them out— 
silly creatures ;—for their balls and junketings. And so, Ma’mselle, the poorest 
among us, who happen to be out of fortune or out ef place, are often glad to 
obtain a month’s meals, by sacrificing the very hair of our heads to buy bread for 
ourselves or our parents.” 

“ You do well,” replied Mademoiselle Froslin, gravely. “ After all, what 
signifies a heavy roll of hair, unless to make our heads ache, and take up our 
time in the care of it?” 

* Ah, Ma’mselle! even you, little as you care fer such things, would not be — 
fond of giving up your fine glossy chesnut chignon—an ell long, if it is an inch, 
retorted Augustine; ‘ more particularly, since Monsieur Isidore, our handsome 
young master, protests that it is the longest and finest in Normandy. Well, 
well! It docs sometimes serve to make me laugh, to think that the trapesing 
ceurt ladies are obliged to borrow their beauty from us poor villagers, and that, 
perhaps, some gay Duchess is flaunting away beside his Majesty the Emperor $ 


| throne, tricked out in a wig that grew out of the head of my cousin, Babet—the 


girl who tends the farmer's fowls yonder, up at Siévre Moulin, with _— 
speckled like one of her own turkey-eggs. Ho! ho! ho! Only consider, cher¢ 
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Ya'mselle, if my cousin, Babet, could but stand face to face with the fine lady, 
n her satins, and furbelows, and false curls, and claim her own again !” 

as Better purchase from the living,” replied Manette, ‘‘ than wear, as many are 
;nown to do, the spoil of the churchyard! Half the locks that bedizen the fine 
jadies of Paris, are said to be shorn from the heads of corpses, while the damps 
of death lie heavy in their dim tresses !”” 

But the conversation of the two damsels was now interrupted. They bad 
reached the market-place, where, assembled in their holiday attire. stood groups 
of peasant-girls, waiting to expose their heads of hair to the chaffering of the 
epruce Parisian merchants ; while, here and there, some (sty Jew strove to 
forestall the bargain, by making himself middle-man betwixt the rich hair-dresser 
of the Rue St. Honoré, and the simple Cauchoise in her coif. The buyers and 

sellers were already in active traffic: the girls, with their high caps Jaid aside, 
exposing to the rating of the merchants their long glistening locks ; some, with 

a panting and mortified air at the notion of this fatal resignation of their attrac- 

tions; Others smiling broadly at the notion of exchanging that which, like the 

summer grass, must needs spring and flourish again, for bright silver crowns, 
tangitle and permanent. 

[Manette at length found a shop where she sold her merchandize for six hun- 
ared francs. ] 

“[ could wish the young lady had been disposed to enter into a negotiation 
with me rather than with you,” observed a well-dressed man, who, unobserved of 
Manette, had been a bystander, while the draper was counting out his money; 
and, on her turning with a look of dissatisfaction towards the interloper, a few 
words of explanation from her civil customer served to introduce the stranger as 
his brother—a celebrated Parisian coéffeur—one of the chief supporters of the 
Hair-Fair of Evreux. 

“ You do not suppose, men cher Edouard,” observed the linendraper, with a 
facetious smile, **that a young lady of the towrnure of Mademoiselle would 
condescend to disfigure herself, in order to embellish your wig-blocks in the 
Chaussee d’Antin 1?” 

“| suppose nothing,” replied the peruquier, with a profound bow, still cast- 
ing a professional eye upon the beautiful chestnut chignon, revealing itself be- 

ow the rich lace-cap of Manette. ‘I only mean to say that, had the young 
jady been disposed to part with her hair, (which happens to be the exact shade 
of that of the beautiful Countess de C . a great favourite of a certain illus- 
trious personage, who, having lately lost hers by a fever, has commissioned me 
to make her half-a-dozen coéffures of the same colour,) [ would willingly give a 
handsome sum for her chignon.” 

“| am not, I own, disposed to part with my hair,” replied Manette, good- 
humouredly ; *‘ nevertheless, a time might come when—I—in_ short, I shall be 
greatly obliged to this gentleman to afford me the the means of writing to him, 
incase I should ever be inclined to prefitby his obliging offer ;”—and having 
ascertained, by a glance towards the door, that Augustine was too deeply engaged 
by gaping at the market, and tending her pony, to take note of what was passing 
within, Mademoiselle Froslin proceded to unfold, to the admiration of the 
fashionable coéffewr, the immense length of her beautiful chevelure ; and a condi- 
tional bargain was struck between them, that should she, at some future time, 
incline to dispose of it, Monsieur Edouard would readily become the purchaser. 

And now, her riches in her pocket, and the main object of her visit to her cousin 
Leclercq happily accomplished, Manette was in all haste to return to Trois- 
'resnes ; and, though she found herself in high disgrace at home, from having, 
on quitting Evreux, peremptorily declined the overtures of Isidore and his family 
for her hand, her heart was at ease with itself; for she had already despatched 
to the destitute family the means of existence for the period of her cousin’s 
absence. 

Thatterm at length expired, however; and another month, and he returned 
not! It was in vain that Manette Froslin deprived herself successively of all 
her little personal ornaments—of her clothes, of the needle-work which she toiled 
many a long winter’s night to complete—that it might be secretly disposed of 
for the benefitof the family of Eustache. Stilldid they lack and suffer hunger ; 
till, having exhausted all her resources, the noble-spirited girl, on learning from 
the private communications she had established with Havre, that the miserable 
object of her cousin’s seduction was sinking under a deep decline, threw herself 
upon the kindness of her parents, and implored their assistance and charity for 
thedying woman. The price put by her father and mother on their acquiescence. 
was, however, too heavy to be paid even by Manette. ‘They exacted her promise 
to unite herself, at no distant period, with their rich kinsman, Isidore Leclercq ; 
and she felt the sacrifice to be impossible. It wasin vain she remonstrated, wept, 
implored, and represented the cruel urgency of the case—Peére Froslin was in- 

flexible. 

A singular change of appearance soon became perceptible in the heiress of 
Trvis-Fresnes :—a_ single curl of chestnut hair waved on either side her fine 
open forehead ; buther rich chignon was missing! With many a bitter reproach 
did her angry parents question her concerning the disappearance of this indis- 
pensable accessory tothe Norman toilet ; but Manette remained obstinately silent; 
and, ainid all their revilings, her countenance was cheered bya gleam of mournful 
satisfaction at the certainty that the wants of the expiring woman had been re- 
lieved by the receipt of ten louis from Monsieur Edouard of Paris. Fora time, 
therefore, she was relieved from the necessity of renewing her appeal to the com- 
passion of her father and mother. 

Nor was there further occasion forthe attempt. At the moment the price of her 
generous sacrifice reached Havre, Eustache was striving to soften the agonies of 
death for one whom he had arrived in time to support with his presence in her 
last moments. ‘The kindness of his cousin was made known to him by those 
dying lips; nor could the intelligence that, allhough he had failed in the essen- 
tial object of his voyage, he had been raised to wealth and independence as the 
recognised heir of a childless brother of his late mother, suffice to arrest the 
progress of prolonged disease. 

Released, by this melancholy event, from his degrading entanglements, and 
sobered into a sadder and a wiser man, Eustache suffered six months to elapse 
before he presented himself at ‘Trois-Fresnes ; and the love he entertained for 
his noble-minded cousin must have been great indeed. since it had enabled him 
to overcome even his resentment against his uncle and Madame Eustache. 
Conscious, perhaps, that they had some plea for their animosity, in the desire to 
avenge his desertion of their child, he disposed himself, as far as possible, to 
amicable feelings ; and, in the course of a day or two, when seated once more 
before the well-known fireside, and holding the hand of Manette, (who had 
already promised to become a mother to his little Isabella,) he frankly coincided in 
his gentle cousin’s proposal, that—* bygones should by bygones.”’ 

The wedding was a merry wedding—the marriage a happy marriage ; and even 
now, that Manette Froslin’s glossy tresses have regained more than half their 
former length, and all their former beauty, Eustache—who has inherited the 
princely fortune of his Brazilian uncle, and replaced, with sparkling gems, the 
gold cross and ear-rings she formerly sacrificed for his sake—protests that his be- 
oved wife never looked so fair in his eyes as when the short thick curls mantled 
closely round her slender neck, exhibiting a silent but affecting reeord in his eyes 
of her errand of womanly mercy to the Harr-Market or Evruvx. 

—>—- 
THE MIDNIGHT MASS; 
A LEAF FROM IRISH HISTORY. 
In the early part of the last century, Ireland could boast of a race of squires 
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a ae sy eesti p A repes tenures, be it observed, are by no | the peninsula, goes quite across the ravine, forming a kind of lake above, anda 
tha-delliens af ll = wot r + this has frequently seen assignments from | romantic cascade below. Years have passed since we gazed on this picturesque 
eels Gad tbcdlieres kon ~ cer, of the lands awarded them by Crom- spot, and admired the thatched chapel that now occupies the platform, the trim 
Old Hobbs, for something less an veetad were sold would scarcely be credited. | cottage of the persons who take care of the chapel, on one side, and the white- 
fair estate ; and was ent She b jan ¢ st pounds. obtained a good house and a | washed alehouse on the other. ‘The only beam of sunshine that forced its way 
aa fell eianti deen Fi y ——. to rank with the first in the county. | through the thick overhanging wood, gleamed brightly on the House of God ; 
had wine ptiaiedibida es : neers of the Decies, whose property Cromwell and, though we belonged to a different creed, and abjured the errors of Catho- 
tumed Hobt ously bestowed, immediately after the arrival of King James, | licism, we did not suppress, nor did we wish to do so, the feelings of religious 
obbs out of the Piece, and left him no other resource but to become a | veneration such a scene was calculated to in pire. 
ae Ley his father. The victory of William restored Hobbs to his former On the appointed Christmas Eve, the banks of the Black-water were studded 
yet a a qe — the danger that his tenure had encountered ; and | with groups of persons, whose anxious looks and stealthy gait betrayed their 
— Ny : ication he estowed on his son, Joha, was the lesson that all Papists consciousness of being engaged in an illegal action. Occasionally from the 
‘ in league to rob him of his property. Jehn transmitted the hereditary in- | eastern bank, a cot—that is,.a small boat shaped and managed like an Indian 
poe ype one sons, Jacob and Esau, and to hisdaughter, Rachel. Munster | canoe—shot across the river, and the stifled souad of its paddles scarce awaked 
pwr owe soe a ee in the favourite sport of priest-hunting, than an echo, and the light frame scarce rippled the smooth surface of the waters.— 
Satin yo nara oe S. ey were the first to receive intelligence of a mass These trips became more frequent, as the shades of evening deepened, and were 
' a secret cave or remote mountain, and they headed every | continued even after night had fallen. As midnight approached, the different 
search for the delinquents who had thus dared to worship God after the manner | parties assembled at the entrance of Glandine, and wound slowly up the glen 
of their ancestors. Rachel exceeded her brothers in intolerance. Wo be to | towards the platform we have described. A single trunk of a tree formed the 
the unfortunate Papist brought prisoner to Castle Hobbs! He was insulted, | rude bridge by which the stream was crossed ; but persons familiar with the 
beaten, and all but slain; while Rachel stood by, urging the servants to persevere | place stood by, and enabled s:rangers to passin safety. A rude altar had been 
in the work of torture. The wretched sufferers could not forbear retorting her | formed of the living turf; torches were kindled at twelve o'clock, and displayed 
taunts and jeers by bitter execrations, and she absolutely felt pleasure in listen- | three priests, in their vestments, preparing to celebrate the holy mysteries. A 
ing to these denunciations. “I thrive upon their curses,” was her common boast. | bright moon was shining over the glen, but its light was Jost in the branches of 
About two miles from Castle Hobbs, there was a small hamlet, consisting of | the dense wood. ‘The three priests, who stood by the rustic altar, were pale 
about a dozen mud cabins, tenanted by the native Irish. The largest of these | with fear and awe; they had risked their lives to celebrate these sacred rites, and 
belonged to Redmund O'Hanlon, the son of a Jacobite officer, who had fallen at | they were about to perforin divine worship in a spot which ancient superstition 
the siegeof Limerick. ‘Though reduced to poverty at the early age of six years, | had described as the favourite abode of malignant demons. One of them was 
and ever since labouring as an humble peasant, Redmond could not forget the | far advanced in years: he had often been a hunted wanderer on the wild, and 
prosperity of his infancy ; it was his constant topic of conversation with his only | his eyes had that restless unsettled glance that belongs to the worried outlaw.— 
son, who thus grew up with a deadly hatred of the Sassenach—a name which | The other two were young. Patrick O’Shea, however, was attenuated by fast- 
the Irish give indifferently to Englishmen and Protestants. Young Redmond | ing and study ; his colleague was more robust, though his appearance also ex- 
hoped, at some time or other, to escape to France, and join the Irish brigade, | hibited traces of severe suffering. Around the altar were assembled men, wo- 
whose fame had spread through Europe, and whose valour, at Dettingen, wrung | men, and children, waiting in breathless anxiety for the commencement of the 
from Grorge IT. the indignant exclamation, ‘“ Curse upon the laws that deprive | service. Several hours elapsed before all that were invited had assembled ; and 
me of such subjects!" There were, however, several impediments to the grati- | among the latest arrivals was Slieveen Teddy. It was past four, when some per- 
fication of his wishes. His figure, cast in a Herculean mould, was rather un- | sons, who had gone round through the multitude, declared that the congregation 
gainly, in consequence of a severe fall he had received in youth, while endeavour- | was complete ; additional torches were lighted, and priests began the usual 
ing to procure some wild flowers from the brow of a precipice, fora little girl | prayers. Redmond O'Hanlon, who bore one of the torches, happening to turn 
who was his favourite playmate. The same child, at a later age, had been thrown | round to the wood in his rear, observed the light glinting back from some bright 
down by Jacoh Hobbs, as he was galloping on some of his favourite expeditions, | substance. The circumstance excited his suspicion ; he looked more narrowly, 
and would have been trampled, but for the prompt interference of Redmond, | and felt convinced that it was the glitter of weapons. Youghal was near, a 
who seized the bridle of the horse. Jacob, enraged at such insolence in a pea- | town notorious in that day for its intolerance, and garrisoned, moreover, by a 
sant, gave Redmond a deep cut in the face with his hanger, and, thenceforth, the | party of the Cameronian regiment. At the moment that he was about to give 
youth's countenance was marked witha ghastly seam. Many a jest was passed | the alarm, the priest elevated the Host, and, at the same instant, a shot from the 
upon the misfortunes of Redmond ; but there was one who never joined in the | wood dashed the chalice from his hands. A scene of fearful confusion followed 
ridicule—the grateful girl in whose service he had suffered so much. —the men, women, and children, hurried to cross the stream in their front. the 
‘** She loved him for the dangers he had passed, torches were extinguished, and the altar trodden down. ‘The priests hurried to 
And he loved her that she did pity them.” the entrance of the glen, where horses were provided for them; but they had 
A prettier girl than Peggy O'Shea—the loving and loved of Redmond—was | scarcely mounted, when a company of troopers, headed by Jacob Hobbs and his 





| dependant on others. 


not to be found between the Black-water and the Suir, a district ever celebrated 
for its beauties. Her father had been shot by a trooper, while attempting to aid 
the escape of an aged priest, before she had seen the first anniversary of her birth ; 
her mother died soon after, of grief, leaving Peggy, and her brother Patrick, to 
the charity of the poor. It proved a better protection than the charity of the 
rich. ‘There was absolutely a contest in the hamlet, to know who should take 
charge of the orphans; and the elder O'Hanlon could only obtain dhe guardian- 
ship of Peggy, by allowing the rest of his neighbours to unite in supporting 
Patrick. ‘The circumstance of his father’s death tinged Patrick’s mind with | 
melancholy ; he avoided all boyish sports, and it was generally agreed in the 
hamlet, that Heaven had designed him to become a priest. ‘The boy, who looked 
upon himself as the son of a martyr, eagerly embraced this opinion, and, at the 
age of thirteen, started as a Poor Scholar, to pick up an education. For the 
information of our English readers, it may be necessary to state, that some of 
the most severe of the penal Jaws were directed against Popish schoolmasters. 
This was felt bitterly by the Irish peasants, whose desire for learning is unparalleled ; | 
indeed, there are even now parts of the country in which sound classical scholars | 
inay be found tending sheep, and excellent mathematicians following the plough. | 
We may add, that these poor fellows too frequently afford a lamentable proof of 
the much-neglected truth, that learning is not always knowledge. In consequence 
of the penal law, schools were held in the open fields, where the approach of | 
priest-hunters could be seen; and, when such came in sight, there was an instant | 
breaking up and flight, to the mountains and bogs, both of master and pupils. 
The scholars that attended these illegal teachers, sometimes came from a great 
distance ; they slept in barns, or under stacks and hedges; they were supported 
by the charity of the surrounding peasantry, not one of whom would refuse * a 
bitand sup to the poor bouchal that was travellin’ for the larnin’.””. Books de- 
scended through countless generations ; a grammar was @ treasure, and lucky 
was the school in which one could be found ; where it was wanting, a tenacious 
memory enabled the master to supply its place. The Poor Scholar travelled 
from one teacher to another until he had picked up a sufficient store of Latin, 
when he was smuggled out of the country, to complete his education in some 
of the Catholic universities on the Continent. He waited abroad until he had 
received priest’s orders, when he returned home to a life of labour and perse- 
cution. 

Her brother's choice of profession was Peggy's first misfortune in life. Old 
Hobbs, who, though prejudiced, or rather bigoted, was, at bottom, a kind-hearted 
inan, wished to take the orphan into his house, as an attendant on his daughter 
Rachel ; but he hesitated to admit the sister of a future priest. Rachel herself, 
in no very measured terms, rejected the proposal; and, when Peggy came to 
Castle Hobbs, she was not only spurned by the termagant, but the dogs were let 
loose to worry her, and she would, probably, have suffered very severely, had not 
old Hobbs interfered and saved her from his daughter’s fury. Peggy returned 
with a heavy heart tothe O’Hanlons, feeling more bitterly than ever, that she 
was a burden on persons who had enough to do to provide for their own support. 





that they would rather wear their hands to the bone, than allow her to become a 
At a distance from the hamlet which we have described, 
stood a solitary cabin, better built than Irish cottages usually were, and having 
an air of comfort and even prosperity, stich as is rarely seen on an Irish farm 
The tenant of this abode was a wight named ‘Teddy O'Brien, better known by 
the nick-name, slieveen (crafty) Teddy. It was the policy of this worthy, to be 
‘all things to all men.” No man, when he visited the hamlet, more fiercely 
cursed the heretics, or more bitterly denounced the tyranny of the Sassenach 
Macpherson would have yielded the palm in bombast to his description of “ ould 
Ireland’s’’ glories, before the Saxon invaders polluted its soil; and never did 
political dreamer develope such visions of social happiness, as the imaginative 
Teddy described as the certain result of the expulsion of the intraders. But, 
at Castle Hobbs, Teddy told a very different tale. He there appeared to be 
secretly a Protestant, deterred from reading his recantation openly, through dread 
of his Popish neighbours. ‘Them Papists would drink my heart's blood,” he 
would say, “if they thought I turned.” ‘To prove his sincerity, he gave infor- 
mation of secret meetings, of priests illegally celebrating mass, of Papists pos- 





not to be paralleled inany age or nation. They were usually called the Crom- 
wellians ; for the greater part of them were descended from the fierce fanatics 
whom Cromwell had employed in the conquest of Ireland, because he dreaded 
the effects of their enthusiasm in England; but there were included in the 
lesignation, the offspring of the settlers whom the Earl of Cork brought over in 


the reign of Elizabeth, and of the soldiers who received forfeited lands from | 


William ILL. in lieu of their arrears of pay. Descended from rigid republicans, 
these men were inflexible royalists. ‘The political creed of their ancestors was 
ot, however, resigned ; it was somehow blended with their new principles, and 
made the most incongruous mixture imaginable. Every 31st of January, they 


ate calves’ heads, and drank the health of Cromwell on their knees, as an insult | 
to the memory of Charles I.; every 29th of May they worked oak leaves, and got | 
gloriously drunk in honour of Charles II. ; and every 1st of Ju_y, they displayed | 


orange lilies, and celebrated, with extravagant riot, the overthrow of James I. 
Their religion was as strange as their politics. It was described with tolerable 
accuracy, as * ignorance of Christianity, neglect of morality, and hatred of Po- 
pety.” The stern rule of their puritanical fathers produced a lamentable reac- 
tion in the children. Some of the English Dissenters, grieved at the rapid decay 
of religious feeling that followed the Restoration, sent over a deputation to in- 
vestigate the state of the brethern in Ireland. The letter of one of the deputies, 
described their condition in a few words ;—‘‘ I have drank with them," says the 
worthy delegate, ** danced with them, diced with them, and hunted with them ; 
bat I never prayed with them.’’? They at once feared and hated Popery ; it was 
the symbol and bend of union of the race that they had stripped of houses and 
lands. They held that their claim to Irish estates was precisely the same as that 
of the Jews to the land of Canaan; and that the extermination of idolaters was 
s much their duty as that of the chosen peopie. The attempt of King James 


to retain Ireland, after he had lest Britain, shewed the Cromwellians that the | 


native Irish, though subdued, were not broken in spirit ; and, when William’s 
Victories once more restored their security, they directed all their energies to 
he extirpation of the national feelings of the conquered party. They treated 

e native Irish as Pariahs ; and it would be difficult to determine whether 
fanaticism or tyranny had the greater share in prompting their persecution of the 
unfortunate Papists. 

John Hobbs, of the county of Waterford, was a very fair i 
‘romwellian race. He was the grandson of a sergeaut in Ireton s regiment, 
Who, having saved a little money, purchased for a mere trifle the forfeited lands 


specimen of the 
( 


sessing horses worth more than five pounds, which the law generously bestowed 
| on any Protestant that had a fancy for valuable steeds. Miss Rachel was charmed 
| with Teddy, and reports say that, notwithstanding his cobogue (vulgar) name, 
| had he asked her hand, he would scarcely have received arefusal. But ‘Teddy 
| had an eye for beauty. 


shocked by the announcement, but she did not remonstrate ; for, with true female 
tact, she anticipated Peggy’s refusal. Teddy had no fear of any such result ; 
he offered himself, and was rejected civilly, but firmly. He inquired the reason, 
and Peggy candidly declared that she was irrevocably pledged to young Redmond. 
| Teddy was thunderstruck. ‘ Arran? then, is it to that boccagh (deformed per- 
son) that you're givin’ yourself, asthore !’’ was his involuntary exclamation 
Peggy repeated the declaration, and warmly added, “ And why is he a boccagh, 
but for love of me ?—sure an’ he saved me from bein’ thrampied by those with 
whom ye’re so often a collogin’ (plotting ;) it isn’t for you, nor the likes of you, 
to throw his misfortin in his teeth.” This remonstrance was spoken so loud that 
young Redmond heard it ; and Teddy, to escape a sound drubbing, made a speedy 


eat. 

. e must now pass over a few years, to the time when Patrick O'Shea re- 
turned from France, an ordained priest, to exercise his sacerdotal functions in the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Castle Hobbs. It was arranged that he should 
perform the marriage ceremony between Peggy and young Redmond ; but ] at- 
rick insisted that both should previously participate in the sacrainent of the 
A messenger secretly gave information to the peasantry of the surround- 
that. on Christmas Eve, it was resolved to celebrate a midnight 
mass, and that, toescape from the dangers of interruption, it would be solemniz- 
ad in the wood of Glandine, on the western banks of the Black-water They 
hoped, by interposing this broad river between them and the priest-hunting breth- 
ren, that Jacob and Esau would be prevented from pursuing their prey. 


mass 
lng country, 


The wood of Glandine covers both sides of a precipitous ravine, through 
Half-way up the glen, the sides 


’ 
| which a mountain stream frets and dashes. 
widen into a larg 1 ; 
| covered with a rich soil of decayed vegetable mould—probably an accumulation 

of the fallen leaves of the wood—forms a peninsula, with a platform that would 
ier four or five hundred persons. The Glandine river round this ledge is 


deeper than in any other place, for a ridge of rock, springing from the base of 


| vengeance on the malignant Papists that had struck him down. 


Redmond and his father exerted themselves to cheer her; averring, with truth, | 


He resolved that Peggy O'Shea should be his bride, | 
l'and even made Miss Hobbs the confidant of his affections. Rachel was greatly | 


e basin, in the middle of which a jutting ledge of flat rocks, | 


father, hasted to arrest them. ‘The congregation made a feeble resistance. Old 
Redmond O'Hanlon tore a branch from a tree and struck the elder Hobbs to the 
ground. He was, inturn, trampled down by the troopers, who hurried forward 
in pursuit of their prey. The priests fled fast over the hills that skirt the river, 
but, finding the troopers gaining upon them, they adopted the dangerous resolu- 
tion of swimming their steeds across the Black-water. Patrick O’Shea, who 
proposed this expedient, remembered a spot where a sand-bank extends nearly 
across the river; but, in the uncertain light of the moon, he mistook the land- 
marks, and plunged with his companions into the dangerous spot, now called 
Poule na Sogarth—that is, ‘* The Priests’ Hole.” As might have been antici- 
pated, the exhausted steeds, and their no less exhausted riders, soon sunk to rise 
no more; and with a yell of mingled delight and disappointment, the troopers 


| on the bank hailed their disappearance. 


A week had passed since the fatal Christmas morning. Old Hobbs was be- 
ginning to recover from his fall and bruises, and was incessant in his vows of 
He swore that 
six, at least, were eoncerned in his overthrow: a less number could never have 
unhorsed so doughty a warrior. While he was at once grumbling and boasting 
to his daughter, the door of his chamber opened, and Teddy O’Brien came in 
with the usual ** God save all here!” Hobbs received him rather coldly. 

‘Curse your information!” said he; “the priests escaped, after all; and I 
got nothing by the night’s work but a skinful of sore bones.” 

“ Why, thin, Mashther, ’tis myself that’s sorry for that same ; but shure them 
priests was dhrownded.”’ 

“What of that!” exclaimed Hobbs; ‘tas we did not catch them, we have 
no claim to the reward offered for arresting priests, by the Government.” 
‘Teddy's countenance fell. 
“ But,”? continued Hobbs, * a large reward will be given for the arrest of the 
scoundrels that dared to assault a magistrate in the execution of his duty.” 

**And how much will you be a-given?’’ inquired ‘Teddy. 

‘«' Twenty golden guineas,’’ was the reply. 

“Phe gould is mine,” exclaimed the wretch; “’twas the O’Hanlons that 
done it; I saw them with my two lookin’ eyes.” 

The bell was instantly rung; Jacob and Esau were summoned to undertake 
a new expedition ; warrants were signed for the apprehension of both the O’Han- 
lons, and the twin brothers, hastly arming some of their retainers, proceeded to 
execute it. The younger Redmond was, fortunately, absent. He had gone to 
the banks of the Black-water, to aid in searching for the bodies of the priests. 
His father made a desperate resistance ; Peggy O’Shea struggled also to save the 
person of her guardian; but both were soon overpowered, and conveyed, tied 
ona cart, to Castle Hobbs. It was evening when they reached the place of 
destination. Old Hobbs was too weak to do business, and he deputed his 
daughter Rachel to superintend the examination of the prisoners. She pro- 
ceeded to the hall, where she found her brothers vainly endeavouring to get one 
word from the obdurate O'Hanlon. They strack him with their whips, they 
kicked and cuffed him, until forced to relax their cruelty from utter weariness. 
Rachel ordered the servants to remove “the obstinate rascal’ to the cellar, 
|} and was obeyed. 

‘* And what are we to do with the young woman '” asked some one. 
“Oh,” exclaimed Jacob and Esau in a breath, * give her up to us; we will 
| take care of her.” 
| Peggy had sunk into a state almost of unconsciousness, while her guardian 
; was tortured before her eyes; but these words of fearful import roused all her 
| faculties. In spite of her bonds, she flung herself at the feet of Rache!, and 
besought her, in the most moving terms, to rescue her from a fate worse than 
| death. She appealed to her womanly feelings, she invoked every possible bles- 
| sing on her head; but Rachel deigned not an answer. As if wearied by the 
pertinacity of the supplicant, she said, turning to her brothers, ‘* Take the vile 
| creature away, and treat her as you like.”’ 
It was late in the following morning whea young Redmond returned to bis 
| home, and found desolation where he had left plenty. By the side of the fireless 
hearth sat a gibbering lunatic, in whose blighted countenance he, with difficulty, 
traced the lineaments of his once lovely Peggy. Some neighbours hasted to 
tell him the particulars, as far as they were known, of the ruin that had fallen 
upon his house, and to warn him that a warrant was out for his apprehension. 
It was long ere he could be persuaded to make his escape ; but, ere he departed, 
he made a fearful vow of vengeance, in terms too terrible to be recorded. 

The elder O'Hanlon died of the injuries he had received, and the sufferings 
of the unfortunate Peggy were mercifully abridged. Her funeral took place of 
| a lovely evening in spring: it was attended by all the inhabitants of the hamlets, 
and Teddy O’Brien joined the procession. His treachery, however, was now 
more than suspected ; everybody shunned him; and, when the corpse was laid 
inthe grave, he stood alone. Suddenly he felt himself grasped by a hand of 
iron—he looked up and beheld the face of the outlaw. Redmond O'Hanlon. A 
| chicken clutched by a kite could not be more helpless thaw O’Brien in his 

enemy's hands. After some ineffectual struggles, he stood perfectly motionless ; 
those present looked on, and made no attempt to interfere. Redmond, fora 
few moments, viewed his victim in silence, and then dragging him to his horse, 
threw him helpless across it, and, vaulting up bebind him, galloped off in the 
direction of the hamlet. When the crowd had returned from the funeral, 
| O’Brien was found dead in front of O'Hanlon’s ruined cottage, his features scarcely 
retaining the features of humanity. Redmond had twisted his neck till the wretch 
| was suffocated, and then, with savage vengeance, danced on the sehselees carcase. 

The entire of Munster soon rung with the exploits of a daring robber whose 
strength was never paralleled. He seemed to possess ubiquity. On the same 
day he ploadered a merchant near Cork, and robbed a house close to Water- 
ford. It was unsafe to travel even a short distance, un'ess in a goodly company ; 
for no one knew when or where he was likely to meet the redoubted Redmond 
O’Hanlon. He was the enemy of the rich, but he was the friend of the poor; 
and the peasantry universally regarded him, not as a robber, but as the avenger 
| of their wrongs and the redresser of their grievances. He had, consequently, 
| sources of information and protection in every quarter—a circumstance that ex- 
plains many of his exploits and escapes, which would otherwise appear miracu- 
lous. 

Castle Hebbs was literally kept in a state of siege by this daring marauder ; 
the cattle and horses were houghed, the sheep slain, the stacks fired; but from 
this detested spot he never removed an article of plunder. The twin-brothers 
long escaped his vengeance. At length Esau was seized on his father’s lawn 
| in the noon of day, and torn to pieces, before his family and friends, who wit- 
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nessed the scene from the windows, could render any assistance. Jacob was | 
shot to the heart, a few months afterwards, while sitting in his own parlour ; and | 
old Hobbs, impoverished and childless, vainly repented of his having listened 
to an informer against Papiats. It was the dead of night—Rachel Hobbs was | 
lying asleep on her pillow, when she heard herself called by name. She sprung | 
up in terror, and Redmond O'Hanlon stood before her. A significant glance at | 
anaked dagger hushed her cry for help in the very utterance. He ordered her | 
to rise and accompany him. He bore her through the window, with his hand | 
on her throat, ready to grasp it fatally if she uttered the slightest cry. He then | 
conveyed her to one of his retreats ‘in the mountains, whire, for three weeks, 
she was forced to endure every indignity that unscrupulous vengeance could dic- 
tate. At the end of that time, she was turned out naked on the high road, and, | 
with difficulty, procured a beggar-woman’s cloak to cover her while she crawled | 
home. ‘These accumulated horrors brought the grey hairs of old Hobbs dowa | 
with sorrow to the grave. Rachel was more unfortunate—she lived. ‘There | 
are some yet living whoremember her. ‘They describe a figure bent double | 
with sorrow and affliction, a sallow face never brightened by a simile, glassy | 
eyes never moistened by atear. No one spoke to her; the very beggar avoided | 
her in the streets or roads. Grass grew before the gate of Castle Hobbs; no | 
visiter came to tread it down; the castle itself began to decay; and no price | 
could tempt workmen to repair it. Yet the unfortunate woman clung to this | 
desolate abode, rarely visiting the neighbouring town. She lived to witness the | 
decay of bigotry, and that gradual restoration of their civil rights to the Trish 
Catholics, which we have seen consummated in our own day ; and this is said | 
to have grieved her more deeply than all the misfortunes of her family. The | 
cle‘gyman who attended her in her last illness asserted that she had adopted | 
some strange perversion of the antinomian creed, believing that all the crimes | 
in which she had shared to have been pre-ordained, and, consequently, unavoid- | 
able. She was unable to read; but she had stored her memory with some texts, | 
probably preserved by tradition in the family from the days of Cromwel], which 
she quoted as the ground-work of her belief. These, principally, if not wholly, 


were taken fror. the Old Testament, and referred either to sae extermination of | charges, and so frequently were the attacks of fresh troops, that some of our 
She was buried | advanced lines gave way, and the enemy poured like torrents into their inter- 


the Canaanites, or the benefits promised to the Jewish people. 
in the same churchyard as Peggy O'Shea ; and both graves, which are close to | 
each other, are still shewn by the neighbouring peasantry. 
Redmond O’Hanlon’s career was of unusual length. 
was the terror of Munster, and every effort to seize him failed. 
common strength finally proved his ruin. While forcing a door open with his 


For fifteen years he 


| 


hands and feet, one of his legs was caught in a panel and severely lacerated.— | ficers in our part of the field were galloping here and there to concentrate our 
This, of course, impeded his retreat when alarm was given, and a hot pursuit | regiments of calvary ; and soon quantities of Dragoons and Hussars rode up, 


He sought refuge in a farm by the roadside, and hid himself in 
The soldiers soon arrived and searched for him in vain. 


commenced. 
some hay. 


An involuntary 
His behaviour 


with his iron-shod beot, crushed Redmond’s wounded leg. 
shriek betrayed him ; he was vound and conveyed to Waterford. 
in the dock and at the place of execution was modest but firm. 


where he suffered without uttering a prayer for the repose of the soul of Red- 
mond O'Hanlon. 

The author of this sketch thinks it right to add, that ali the incidents in it 
are taken frcm real life. He knew, in his youth, persons acquainted with the 
actors in the fearful tragedy. Names and localities have been altered, for obvi- 
ous reasons ; but there are many now living who remember the original of Miss 
Rachel, and will vouch for the fidelity of her portrait. 


—— 
A PERSONAL SKETCH OF THE 


TALAVERA. 
Among a variety of engageruents of much or little importance, in which I par- 


BATTLE OF 


ticipated during a campaign in the Peniasula, I have the honour of reckoning the | } A : 
I was at that time attached to | to the great inequality uf the ground, and the gullies with which it was intersect- 
a cerps of hussars, which, the night preceding the conflict of the 28th of July, | ed, we,—together with the cavalry that accompanied us,—were unable to pre- 


well contested and glorious battle of ‘Talavera. 


was ordered up from the rear to the left of the height on which the right division | 
of the British force joined the left of the Spanish, and so many violent attacks | 
were made by the enemy. ‘The ground in front of this position was open, but 
in many parts intercepted by deep gullies formed by the rain from the mountains, 
and at that time dry. During the night a second attempt was made. On the 
evening of the 27th, as soon as the advanced guard was withdrawn, the enemy 
pushed forward, and about five o'clock commenced a general action by a heavy 
cannonade upon the British line, and an attempt to take possession of it was | 
made on this height, of which the French obtained a momentary possession ; 
but were again repulsed. and pursued with great slaughter nearly to their own 
lines. Inthis state of alarm the night was spent; but, being placed somewhat | 
out of the way, we were comparatively quiet. Bodies of dragoons and other 
cavalry were in our immediate neighbourhood, and on our left was a valley run- 
ning between the height and the mountains, which took the direction of Esca- | 
lena, well occupied with masses of infantry. ‘The line of the combined army 
extended nearly three miles, the right flank protected by the Tagus, and the left 
resting on the height above mentioned, which commanded the greater part of the 
field of battle. 

Night had made little difference in our dispositions ; and, when the day broke, 
the contending parties were to be discovered drawn up in order of battle, as on 
the preceding evening, within 600 yards of each other. From the rising ground | 
on which we stood, the well-defined lines of the hostile armies were clearly to be 
distinguished. Cavalry, artillery, and infantry, were drawn up opposite in the | 
greatest precision ; and now and then, we could perceive aides-de-camp riding | 
swiftly off to the different positions, and the glittering uniforms of general offi- 
cers threading the formidable array. 1 had scarcely been off my horse during the | 
whole night, and felt far from fresh ; but my company were in fine condition, and, 
drawn up in close column, the embroidery of their uniforms glittering in the misty | 
morning sun, and their dark feathers streaming in the breeze, cut a most gallant 
figure. Little was said; all hands were on our bridles, and our eyes eagerly | 
directed towards the mass of French heavy infantry before us. Nearly an hour 
elapsed before any thing was done. The vapours of early morning were clearing | 
off, and the hazy sun mounting redly in the pale sky ; but presently. out darted a | 
jet of flame from the sombre rank of French guns on our left, and all was bustle | 
amongst the groups of horse artillerymen around them. Life seemed to have | 
been instantaneously imparted to both lines; flash succeeded flash, and report | 
broke on the echoes of report, till the lateral streams of sulphureous smoke, | 
issuing successively from the grim mouths of the guns, circled broadly upwards, 
and began to roll majestically over towards us. Presently our own cannon began ' 
to answer: many bodies of light and heavy infantry to our left advancing for- 
wards, expanded their flanks, and drew out in the valley: files of horse artillery, | 
the trampling of their hoofs mingling with the heavy roll of the following gun- 
carriages, were galloping up into array; and the voices of officers, the rattle of 
drums, the thundering of the enemy's cannon, and the now frequent discharges 
of that portion of the British which had come up, grandly announced that the 
battle was commencing in reality. Undercover of this heavy cannonade, the 
enemy pushed forward two divisions of infantry to storm the height on our flank. 
By this time the whole field was filled with clouds of white smoke. and it was 


| 


only through their intervals that I could catch a cloudy view of those who were | allowed to supersede the former :—our motto is, Do let us have a little of Hea- | 


advancing. ‘They reached the height, and rushed on atthe charge step; but 
from the jets of snow-white smoke which shot forward from the mélée, the un- 
intermitting rattle of musketry, and the flash of bayonets, I could see that their 
reception was warm and unwavering. We were placed just on the ascent, and 
had a full though not clear view of the conflict. The ground was most bravely 


His own un- | ous artillery discharges of the enemy. 


They were | 
about to quit the place, when a trooper leaped from his horse on the stack, and, | led over their figures, we were commanded to dash after them. 


His death was | 
lamented by the poor throughout the country, and few peasants pass the place | 


| solid column of the opposing enemy, and put to rout every line of infantry near 


) work 18 truly a splendid one; and such as if found among the ruins of London 


November 28, 


each of the hostile armies: much destruction had been made in their advanced | per, Morley, Aberdeen, Charleville, Charlemont, Surrey, Roseberry, Ripon 
divisions ; dead men and horses were lying about in considerable quantities, and Munster, Caledon, Beverley ; Lords Northwick, Dundas, Burghersh, Prudhoe. 
I could perceive the wounded being taken off on both sides to the rear. While Heytesbury ; Mr. Morritt (the friend of Scott), C. W. Wynn and his brother 
engaged in this painful duty, the British and French soldiers shook hands with | Sir Watkin, H. P. Hope, Sir W. Gell, W. R. Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. Leake, J 
each other, and expressed their mutual admiration. Hookhain Frere, R. Westinacott (the sculptor), Sir J. Swinburne, H, y 
A great deal of activity was to be discerned in the whole length of the en- | Kuight, H. Hallam, Sir G. Staunton, Davies Gilbert, Terrick Hamilton, Sir 
emy’s line. Fresh guns were hastened up, fresh bodies of cavalry and infantry | Martin Shee, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir R. Gordon, Captain Sotheby (of th 
changing their dispositions ; generals issuing their orders, and aides flying in | navy), H. T. Hope, Alex. Baring, Sir C. Bagot, and others. 
various directions. They were forming in the rear several heavy columns of 
infantry, and another attack was soon to be looked for. which are actually in England, by letter-press descriptions and exquisite en. 
Just at this moment, an aide gave our commander directions to file off to the | gravings ; and their plan embraces the antiquities of Egypt, Etruria 
left, attended by some bodies of Dragoons, and face a column of French, which | and Rome. Belonging to the first of these divisions, the Prefaratory 
was advancing by the valley. The time of action, and danger approached.— | on the History and Principles of Ancient Sculpture (an able essay of si 
‘The cannon again began to thunder; fresh clouds rolled over the field of battle, | pages prefixed to the volume) naturally touches on the recent intere 
and through the misty shroud, that spread like an immense canopy above and 
around us, I could vaguely perceive,—for my senses were in too much excite- 
ment to distinguish accurately—the whirling gallop of advancing squadrons, the 
busy artillery-men, changing, pointing, and discharging, the rush of compact 
brigades, the cocked hats of field-officers, and clouds ef feathered shakoes.— 
The whole scene was une of the most extraordinary activity. I saw, and knew ! 
nothing of what took place at even a comparatively speaking small distance.— | the hieroglyphics on the walls of the Egyptian temple, that under the conquer- 
The battle was to me confined to a small space. All beyond was cloud, thun- | ing dynasty of the kings, who expelled the shepherd race from that country as 
der, and uncertainty. The French were again advancing in considerable num- } early as the nineteenth century before the Christian era, the walls and tombs of 
bers, under cover, ‘of the whole of their artillery, and bodies of infantry were Thebes were decorated with durable sculpture, as well as with paintings repre. 
detiling on our left, in order to cut off that flank. ‘The firing was very hot at all | senting historical and personal events, equal or rather superior in design anq 
points, and around me the death-dealing bullets were doing full execution. execution to any of their later productions. ‘The more recent researches of our 
The enemy had now pushed forward to the centre of the valley. The engage- | countrymen, and the contemporary labours of literary foreigners, have enabled 
ment in all directions grew warmer and warmer. Wounded officers were every | us to authenticate in a great degree, as well as to appreciate the superior merit 
minute being conveyed out of the confusion; and fresh troops were constantly | of the more ancient Egyptian relics. Besides the statues we possess from the 
brought up. A steady and destructive fusilade was kept up by our infantry upon | Memnonium, one of which is engraved in our first plate from the original in the 
the advancing columns of French; but so many, and so constant were the | British Museum, we lay before the reader, in the next engraving, one of the 
two colossal lions of red granite brought by Lord Prudhoe from the interior oj 

Nubia, bearing on it the name in hieroglyphic characters of Amenoph the Third 
the Ethiopian sovereign, who was called Memnon by the Greek historians. Out 
remarks upon these interesting monuments will be found in their place, but thei; 
style and execution are so important both to the corroboration of the Grecian 
records, as to the progress of civilization from Ethiopia to Egypt, and also to the 
history of sculpture, as an early art, that we may be allowed to advert to the 
following facts gathered from Lord Prudhoe’s journal. On the suuth-east side 
aud near the foot of Gebel Birkel, a mountain in Nubia, are the extensive re- 
mains of an ancient city lying about eighty miles beyond Dongola, and above 





She Alvoion. 
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7 . 8. The principal ob- 
ject the assuciation proposes to itself is to illustrate specimens of ancient art 


’ Greece, 
Remarks 
xty-eight 


; sting dis- 
coveries of one of the members, Lord Prudhoe, respecting which we are told :-_ 


“In Egypt, aud in Egypt only, we possess the actual monuments of a 
finished style of art, anterior even to the oldest records of profane history; or 
rather, perhaps, the monuments themselves are records of more ancient date 
than any which are yet known to us. Without discussing the minutia of the 
chronological system of Mons. Champollion, we find from his interpretation of 


stices. The loss in these points was very great: disordered groups of infantry 
were hurrying hither and thither in complete discord ; while, to add to their con- 
fusion, they were surrounded with fire and smoke, and exposed to the murder- 
At this moment a strong column of the 
French infantry was observed to be slowly advancing by the valley. All the of- 


and were thrown into masses. The word ** charge” sent the leading divisions 
into the smoke and mélée before us, and, ere the drifts of vapour had well rol- | the upper cataracts of the Nile. The ancient name of this town has not been 
Never shall I | ascertained, but it would appear to have been the capital of Tirhakah, who is 
| forget the scene. Men, horses, plumes, flew past me like a chaotic panorama, | called in the Bible, King of Ethiopia, since some of his finest buildings are found 
| while before thundered the din of the thickening conflict. Sweeping on like a | here, and are still in goud preservation. The necropolis is marked by the remains 
whirlwind, we darted into the smoke, and bore down with the full weight of our | of seventeen pyramids, and in the ruins of the city six temples are distinctly 
irresistible charge right upon the centre of the enemy’s column. Every thing | traceable. ‘The largest of these, including the propyla, chapels and sanctuaries 
| instantly became matter of life and death. Broken by the sweep of the attack | is about 495 feet in length and 120 feet wide. It includes in its vast circum. 
| into fragments, both assailants and assailed combated singly, or in parties. We | ference an older temple built by Amenoph the Third, whose wall on the north- 
| were most gallantly received ; my horse began to reel and pant in the closeness | east has been faced with another outward wall, built by one of his successors, 
| and desperation of the encounter. | cut meantime around me with the full | and inscribed with a more recentname. The great altar of beautiful grey gra- 
| swing of my arm, and had the satisfaction of bringing down many a tall grena- | nite was dedicated by Tirhakah. Another grey granite altar, of workmanship 
dier to my horse’s feet. Four or five of my Hussars, who were in my neigh- | not much inferior, has on it the name of another sovereign ; while that of Ame- 
| bourhood, I could see making desperate efforts to push on. Down fell man | noph the Third remains on the grey granite rams at the entrance of the propy- 
| after man, while their straining steeds, excited to madness by their spur, rode | lon, and ona pedestal within the temple, of far superior work. The same name 
grandly over dead and dying, and bore their blood-stained riders deeper and deep- | of Amenoph the Third was inscribed on one of the lions of red granite, which 
| er into the press. Masterless horses were flying about the field; others falling | were found at a short distance in front of another ruined temple dedicated by 
| to the earth, struck down by cannon balls. Bearing all down however before | Amon Asro; and the other lion was also inscribed by Amon Asro with a dedi- 
us we swept on like a tornado, galloping over dead steeds and dying men, cutting | cation to Amenoph the Third, with his own name: but the hieroglyphics on this 
to pieces all that opposed us, and trampling life out of the overthrown. Owing | were of a sculpture far inferior to the other. ‘They might probably belong origi- 
nally to the temple erected, as we have seen, by that earlier sovereign. We are 
well aware of the obscurity which, in spite of the successful elucidation of some 
most ancient inscriptions, still continues to throw a shade on the meaning of 
early hieroglyphic writing; but, if the results from the attempts which have 
hitherto been made shall be admitted as at least approaching to the truth, the 
inferences they suggest are very important. We have now been furnished with 
inscriptions from various monuments deciphered by Champollion and others, 
which correspond in a very remarkable degree with a part of the catalogue of the 
Egyptian kings recorded by Manetho, and extracted by him from sources not 
always deemed worthy of historical credit. These reach in general to the 
monarchs indicated by him as reigning in the seventeenth or eighteenth of the 
dynasties enumerated. In the must ancient documents of the Jewish and Grecian 
histories where we find Egyptian and Ethiopian monarchs mentioned, and their 
actions recorded, we can now turn to corresponding traces of their existence 
and exploits commemorated on the durable materials of their temples, tombs, 
and palaces. We have certainly much reason, from this coincidence, not only 
to infer the truth of the narratives so unexpectedly confirmed, but also the cor- 
rectness of that mode of interpretation which has led to such satisfactory results. 
It is at least fair, when we have found it accurate in all that was previously 
known from the more recent records of the Cesars and Ptolemies, up to the 
most casual mention of the Pharaohs in the sacred annals of the Hebrews, to 





serve that solidity so necessary in a charge, and our loss was therefore considera- 
ble. I saw many an officer, his embroidery defaced with blood, brought down by 
bayonet thrusts, or sabre strokes. Notwithstanding all this, we penetrated a 


us. The ground over which we had so swiftly and victoriously passed was a 
complete wreck: overturned guns, loose artillery-horses, whole files of light 
infantry and grenadiers, actually ridden down in the positions they occupied, 
were scattered in every possible direction. In the distance, sullenly rolled dense 
tides of sulphury smoke; and from the lightning-like glitter of steel on the 
height to our left, I could see that the conflict had been there, of no less severe 
anature. Our troopers were now riding about over the broken remnants of the 
enemy’s column of infantry, and the smoke began gradually to clear a little off. 
By our powerful diversion, we had decided the battle in this quarter, and our ad- 
vantage was rendered complete by a vigorous charge made by the bayonets of 
General Alexander Campbell’s brigade, supported by two regiments of Spanish 
infantry, on that portion of the enemy which had pushed on, on the right.— 
Eighteen pieces of cannon, planted by Colonel Robe of the Royal Artillery in 
an oblique direction, at the same time were brought to bear on the flank of the 
enemy’s column, both as they advanced, and as they retreated, beyond the reach 
of the British musketry conclude that, in hieroglyphic inscriptions of still higher antiquity, the same 
After having maintained our forward position for some time, we were obliged | exactitude prevailed, though we possess no longer the same means of estimating 
to retreat, fresh bodies of French troops having been advanced, and a battery | it. We have, therefore, less hesitation in ascribing to Sesostris and his prede- 
of artillery opened in our direction. But this had been the enemy's grand at- ; cessor Amenoph the high antiquity which is attested by their inscribed monu- 
tack, and though they opened a heavy fire of cannon and musketry on the | ments. whether in Nubia or in Egypt. ‘The situation of these inscriptions com- 
brigade of guards of General Sherbrooke’s division, which in its charge had | cides with all that is known from the traditions of their lives which have been 
advanced too far, they soon found that their efforts to force our lines had been | handed down to us by Manetho, and by Grecian writers ; and the combats and 
ineffectual, and began to retreat. The brigade, exposed to a dreadful fire, was | events represented on their walls in painting and relief indicate facts correspond- 
extricated by the advance of the first battalion of the 48th regiment, supported | ing with the general tenor of their supposed history. Amenoph the Third was 
by General Cotton’s brigade of cavalry. ‘lhe French, seeing themselves foil- | one of the latter monarchs of the eighteenth dynasty of Manetho; as the nine- 
ed in ail their attacks, shortly after commenced retreating across the Alberche | teenth begins with the conquering monarch whose exploits decorate many of the 
to Santa Olalla. A rear guard of 10,000 men was left in the heights behind | walls at Thebes, and who appears to have been the Sesostris, Sethos, or Serooses, 
the river; but this body was also withdrawn on the 31st. of the early Grecian writers. The buildings and monuments of princes of the 
P 2 ; eighteenth dynasty attest their dominion, and residence in the country above the 

ANCIENT SCULPTURE. second cataracts of the Nile, known to the Greeks by the pines name of 

Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, Egyptian, Etruscan, Geeek, and Roman. | Ethiopia. The sculpture of this and the subsequent period evinces a knowledge 
Selected from different Collections in Great Britain, by the Society of Dilet-| of design, and atruth of representation, not often observed by the artists of 
tanti. Vol II. Large folio. London, 1835. Pwyne and Foss. Egypt under the government of later kings. We attribute this superiority to a 

If these volumes are, perhaps, even more than angel visits, “ few and far be- | probable cause, when we suppose it to have been directed by an active and 
tween,” they certainly possess the angelic qualities of supernatural beauty. The | powerful dynasty of warriors and conquerors to the decoration of their palaces 
and temples, or the celebration of their achievements. ‘The more feeble charac- 
a thousand years hence, were London another Pompeii, would bespeak a period | ter of their successors, and the more settled form of their institutions, increased 
of refinement in the arts and high civilisation, beyond what the present period | the ascendancy of the great hierarchical aristocracy of the priesthood ; and the 
and its surrounding concomitants would in reality deserve. And it is a curious | patronage of art seems to have been transferred from the court and the camp to 
speculation to think that the wrecks and relics of long foregone ages should, by | the colleges of Egypt. The earlier monuments, whether of good or defective 
their figured representation alone, offer a proof that this age also was nobly dis- | composition, seemed to have aimed at the representation of actual nature, and 


tinguished by purity of taste, and unsurpassed skill and elegance, and chastity 
of execution, belonging to those matters which exalt intellect and genius above 
the merely useful and mechanical order of things. Not that the latter are to be 


ven with our lot of Earth! 

The gay, the ornamental, the recreative, the bright, the brilliant, the imagina- 
tive, are pleasing and charming varieties in life’s dull round; and those who 
desire to have al! solid ought to have existed on the granite formation of an el- 
der world. Surely they are misplaced on ovr orb as now constituted with its 


to have been studied from living forms; but those whieh have been transmitted 
to us of later date, by Egyptian rulers, and even after the arts of Greece were 
transplanted into that country with the Ptolemies, exhibit but the improvement 
of mechanical skill in copying forms long prescribed by custom, and consecrated 
in older sculptures, as the fixed and hereditary methods of portraying similar 
objects. We possess then, in the sculptures of the Thebaid, and of Nubia, 
specimens of the highest and most perfect style of imitative art, which the ar- 
tists of those countries were ever able to attain. Few works of any earlier 
period have been authenticated, by which their gradual progress to this degree 





contested by our light-armed infantry, and through the smoke we could see man | first class of mammalia so lovely to beheld, that the mere sculpture, painting, or | of excellence can be estimated: and from hence their subsequent efforts appear 
after man fall beneath the thrust of the British bayonet. The firing became | engraving which copies them is delightful to the sense ; with cultivation wrought | Slowly but regularly to decline in character, if not in execution. All that is 


hotter and fiercer: the officers were, on both sides, to be seen running here and 
there, cheering on their men, and combating in the thickest of the press. Mean- | 
time, fresh bodies of men were brought forward from the rear of the two divi- 
sions ; they were as gallantly received ; and the foremost ranks of the enemy, 
falling into fragments, were thrown into irretrievable disorder. This was the 
time for fresh efforts : the English soldiery pushed bravely forwards, striking 
down the foremost, fusilading those who were remote or detached, and carrying | 
forward the whole, like sheep before the bayonet. Amidst the rattle of this par- 
tial engagement, pealed the thunders of the French and British artillery : 


sphere. 


to so admirable a pitch throughout animate and inanimate creation: and with 
the human faculties developed to comprehend and feel the sweetness, and the 
glories, and the blessings with which a gracious power has replenished our 
Let the sour and the sordid despise or pretend to despise these boun- 
ties; let the wise and grateful cherish and enjoy them. Eternal Goodness is 
best appreciated through what is Good: the hopes and means of immortal hap- 
piness are beat cultivated in social contentment with a cheerful mind. 

But whatever tends to refine and exalt the people of any age and country is 


| clearly ascertained of Egyptian history, whether in art or empire, begins with 
| the eighteenth dynasty; which, after so many successful struggles, at last fixed 
| the fortune of their nation.” 

| After an interesting exposition of the progress of human worship of superior 
attributes, which first invested natural phenomena with divinity, and thence pro- 
ceeded to rude and misshapen symbols of mythological invention, the writer ob- 
serves :— 

‘* The casual forms given by the potter to his charmed clay, or resulting from 


| 





show- | not only to be prized for its intrinsic excellence ; it is to be valued for contri- | the clumsy effort of the carver to imitate men and animals in wood, were probably 


P tne » 2° o Falling P | . ~ 2 
a of — _— flying in all directions ; horses and “pg > ung, and fresh tides | buting in an eminent degree to the production of those very effects which are | identified by the priesthood, through some forced or fanciful analogy with the 
of stifling smoke rolling upwards in extending masses. could see nothing but coveted by the ignorant who cannot appreciate the bearings of the speculative | beings already worshipped. Guds would then be classed, monsters symbolically 


smoke, and the hundred flashes of the cannon. The whole scene was filled with 
snow-white drifting vapour, through which, phantom-like, groups would now and 
then flit into evanescent existence. The noise of the ordnance was prodigious, 
and their successive bangs, intermixed with the dropping fire of musquetry, 
seemed the precursors of a universal destruction. Rumbling echoes boomed 
heavily over the distant mountains, while a hundred rattlings seemed to ring in 
various directions through the nearer atmosphere. ‘The attempt of the enemy 
to storm the height had entirely failed; repulsed by the bayonets of Major 


General Hill’s division, covered by their guns, they retreated in the smoke to 
their own lines. 


From this period till about mid-day, the action was chiefly maintained by the 


fire of artillery; that of the enemy being considerably more numerous and of 
heavier metal than our own. Their shells were thrown with great precision, and 
did considerable execution. One of our ammunition-waggons was blown up 
with a tremendous explosion, and we in return dismounted several of their guns, 
and blew up two of their tumbrels 

Our part in the battle had as yet been next to nothing, and our Colonel gave 
orders fur our companies to retire successively into securer ground. 
tex opportunities now of witnessing the state of the engagement. 


The firi 
ceaSed for atime on both sides, apd the wind blowing uff the smoke | 


upon the real, of the embellishing upon the useful, or of the intellectual on the 
material ; and therefore contemn what they do not understand, and by the limit 
of their views limit the reach of their own attainments. Little do they sus- 
pect how much the Impracticable, has contributed to extend and improve the 
Practical ; that the blowing of a fragile soap-bubble involves the principles of 
the most important science—the system of a universe. 

It is not for such that we would review a production like that now before us : 


it is for those who have left the grub and assumed the image form,—the emblem | 


ofsoul. To the lover of the fine arts it is indeed a treat: and we have only to 


lament that we can convey so faint an idea of it, from the impossibility of trans- 


lerring a single engraving to our literary page. ‘The public in general may, how- | 


ever, be interested in the history and composition of a suciety of which, though 
it has existed above a century, little is known out of the immediate circle in 
which the members move, and in the contents of this publication ; and we will 
endeavo ir briefly to gratify curiosity in these respects. 
lhe list of members gives us sixty-seven names, commencing with James 
| Dawkins, Esq. 1787, and ending with George Robert Smith, Esq. 1835. Among 


I had bet- | the intermediate dates are found peers of the foremost title and men celebrated | 


for their acquirements ; for example, Dukes of Somerset, Bedford, Buccleuch ; 


| explained, terrible and, perhaps, sensual attributes would be added, the people 

terrified, and the art established. We think it still possible to recognise much 
| of this process in the early and Jong-continued forms of sacred sculpture which 
prevailed in Egypt, China, and Hindostan, as well as in the less permanent mon- 
sters which were sitilarly worshipped in Greece, Asia and Etruria. The general 
resemblance of these pristine efforts of art may be, perhaps, more naturally ac- 
counted for by the common principle of them all, than by any very aathentic 
record of early mutual communications ; and there are certainly observable 
differences in the style of each, which would lead us to infer their original inde- 
peudence of eachother. We know little of the state of art in Assyria oF 
Babylonia, the great depositories of primitive Civilisation in Asia , but, from the 
records we possess of the Jewish and Greek historians, we have no reason to 
suppose that Bel or Dragon were less hideous than their contemporary deities ot 
Egyptand Ethiopia. Thatsuch images retained their influence, and were adored 
by communities of civilised men, and that they stiil continue to retain itin many 
parts of the world, present a phenomenon in the history of the human mind as 
strange and extraordinary as it was then familiar, and allbut universal? for these 
nations at an early period, in fact, included all that could pretend to any degree of 


" , 1 sanlate 
refinement. In consequence of their institutions they each arrived at a reguiai- 


, disclosed | Marquesses Lansdowne, Chandos, Northampton, Douglas ; Easis-Carlisle, Cew-| ed system of superstition: they symbolised in monstrous representations the 
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sresentiDg them; and they introduced new or more costly materials for the pur- 


se; but where hereditary or hierarchal institutions were established, they soon 


consecrated particular forms and modes of treatment, which became too sacred , 


jor innovation, and consequently for improvement. Invention in such subjects 
was soon limited to increased dexterity in mere mechanical execution ; or, not 
being enceuraged to vary the established design of their figures, it was only di- 
rected to enhance their terrors, or to intrcduce new symbols expressive of the 
dr 
ach to the resemblance of actuel nature could ve expected. 


appro As we have 


already ebserved, the worship of images began, probably, in the vague terror of | the heroic and colossal forms 


, rude people at their hideous resemblance to humanity ; but in countries where 
acertain progress had been made, and in which a priesthood had been consecrated 
to the elementary religion, their influence was soon directed in aid of the primeval 
adoration. 
the priests in the progress to a more visible and lucrative superstition. Astronomy 
became fraught with signs and wonders ; and the priests were not less ingenious 
i» applying symbolically the casual figures of sculpture to the recognised deities 


of their country, than antiquaries and philosophers have since been found, in re- | 


conciling to their own preconceived ideas the fortuitous system of ancient my- 
thology. —The sun migrated through a hundred human forms in various countries ; 
was adored as the bull Apis, as alion, a cock, a ram, a wolfe, and in half the 
monsters of the zodiac; the meon, and stars, and lightning madeja similar 
masquerade : but conjecture and philosophy have not always been very success- 
ful, theugh often very positive, in deciding onthe causes why these perticuiar 
forms were preferable to others. 'We cannot but suspect that many of them were 
casually adopted, explained, symbelised, and gradually systematised by the priests, 
who, especially in Egypt, formed a community apart powerfully influencing the 
rest of the society. ‘Once adopted and recognised, such forms acquired a mean- 
ing, and became permanent wherever there were similar institutions. Still we 
can everywhere trace in the names of their deities tne worship of the heavenly 
bodies, and in their ferms the prevalence of idolatry. In partof Syria, in Pales- 
tine at least, it was superseded at an early period by the purer doctrine of the 





sed attributes of their gods; they improve the mechanical means of re- | sitions qdopted in the minute 





by the painter was common to the si ; i i 
eams of celigious and sacerdotal metaphysicians. From such sources, however, | th atthe kaptitocy of Florence, the tabiet 


the art derived its earliest encouragement, and from such insiitutions no nearer | are, in fact, pictures admirably execu 


Man made his gods after himself; and the likeness was adopted by | 





: ¢ designs of the illuminators retained their hardness, 
stiffness, and formality, when transferred to panels or models on a larger scale ; 
| but the details were elaborately and minuvely expressed. These excellences, 





with increasing freedom and improvement, constantly, though still timidly ad- 
vancing, reached their most refined perfection in the pictures of Leonardo da | 
Vinci, and in the finished bronzes of Benvenuto Cellini. Greater attention had 
now been paid to the relics of ancient sculpture, but the design adopted from it 





bronze gates of Pisani and Ghiberti, at the baptistery of Florence, the tablets 
t ted in bronze. The genius and enthusiasm | 
| of Michael Angelo created a revolution in both branches of the art. He studied | 
‘ of antiquity, as his predecessors had studied their | 
| minuter ornaments. Learned in anatomy, he displayed his learning, perhaps, too | 

much ia the exaggerated exhibition of the muscular structure, and in the con- | 
| torted attitudes of his figures; but he at once shewed the feebleness and inaccu- | 
racy of the style with which his own contrasted. The bold outline and broad 
execution of his frescoes superseded the meagre but finished minuteness of the 
earlier school ; and he carried the manner, so justly admired in these, into his 
sculpture, where it was assuredly fess appropriate. It was his effort, and con- 
tinued to be that of his successors, to give to sculpture some of the attractive 
and picturesque character which in their paintings had become so deservedly 
popular. A great similarity of composition took place, and generally to the 
disadvantage of the sculptor. It is impossible not to be struck with this pecu- 
| liarity in the works of the Italian school from the time of the cinque cento, as it 
| is called, to that of Bernini; their design in the hair, drapery, attitudes, and 


' 
| 


composition of their groups are such as are admired in painting, but are often ill 





rience of youth ! 








_ oe a 


The scenes of joy and sorrow—of weal and woe—of rampant 
war, and smiling peace—of heroic love and barbarous tyranny, which the Rhine 
has witnessed between Basle and Cologne, during the last three thousand years, 
would fill an hundred volumes! But the torrent of the Rhine, which was so 
often tinged with human gore,—which so often heard the shrick of terror, and 
the shout of triumph, has rolled into oblivion the records of many an eventful 
story, between the victories of Casar Germanieus over the barbarian Gauls, and 
of the imperial Gauls over the Germanic Caesars ! 

If the polished bosom of this river could reflect the chequered series of events 
that have occurred on its banks, from the first conflict of Vandal hosts and 
Roman legions, on its borders, down to the eventful era when its sacred and 
echoing rocks heard— 

“ The fiery Frank and furious Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy,” 
the historic panorama would be intensely interesting. 

But the Rhine, like its emblem, man, having run through the giddy mazes o2 
youth, and climbed the dangerous heights of ambition—having witnessed and 
experienced the visionary dreams of love, the corroding cares of power, and the 
empty enjoyments of wealth—begins, even before it reaches Cologne, to lose the 
grace and flexibility of its movements—the poetry and romance of its composition ! 
The stream has become slow by age, and turbid by intercourse with the world— 
its banks stale, flat, and uninteresting. It has ceased to ‘build castles in the 
air,’’—and all its— 

‘Golden visions and romantic dreams,” 
have vanished like a cloud before the rising sun! Farther on, it loses member 
after member of its family, till, shrinking into insignificance, ashamed of its de- 





never, even in its aberrations, works quite in vain; and with much that is ad- 
mirable, whilst attempting what is impracticable, they have produced effects 
| which a more timid and even e better regulated mode of study might have failed 
to attain. Among the productions of Michael Angelo, the sitting figure of Lo- 
| renzo di Medici (the Duke of Urbino) has all the merit which genius could 
| give to such a system. It is rather a picture in marble thana statue; but so 
| instinct with life, so full of imagination, so broad, and shadowy, and impressive, 


| adapted to marble or to bronze. Genius, such as they undoubtedly possessed, 
| 


revealed religion ; and the Divine prohibition of the Jewish laws, established by | that, like a poetic vision of romance, it captivates ‘the coldest judgment, and 
their conquests, lefttke idols of C enaan in the obscurity to which it reduced | disarms the pedantry of classical criticism. Other instances of similar nature 
their aderers. The earlier and simple worship of Sabwism had also still main- | will occur, but they are the characteristics of a manner which we at once per- 
tained itself in some of the hardier and more warlike tribes, who continued to | ceive to be distinct from that of antiquity. The style of which we have given 
worship the sun, and moon, and fire, as their terrestrial emblems. Among these | specimens in this and the preceding volume, was attained, not by the study of 
arose the Magian ritual, and the religien promulgated by Zorvaster. Before them, | painting or of models, but by that of nature and of life, exalted by genius and 
= ceinohY tis ahtee ted ince of chante pe Foie rye oe and | refined by ne. - selecting and — — appropriate ne bes own 
Ne ’ i aldea anc itral “Asta were Over- | purposes. i,qual perfection can never be acquir y mere imitation, but must 
thrown, and sculpture became extinct ; for in these countries its representations | be reached by applying to the same sources, and treading in the same paths. 
were an abomination. Such, in the civilised nations ef antiquity, was the fate | Modern times have undoubtedly withdrawn much of the opportunity and en- 
of art, before the peculiar circumstances and character of the Pelasgic and _ couragement which attended the earlier efforts of the art; but the genius of our 
Hellenic tribes had given it an impulse, ull then unknown, and a perfection which own Flaxman, and the revival of a more correct taste both in England and in 
it ~ — - wy . oe mg py * imitate ' Te _— — ina os measure, reclaimed it from the false light by which it had 
The whole of this treatise, with its just and comprehensive views, might be , been led astray ; and we recognise in our contemporary works a recurrence to 
with advantage and instruction copied into our Gazette; but we are foreed to | sounder and purer principles. We have always to remember that, though the 
selection; and we advance to the days of Troy,” when gods were worshipped, servile copyist of the ancient artists can only attain to feebleness and insipidity, 
~~ the oare éeification of — and peer oper | the deviation from thei: principles will infallibly lead him into absurdity and ex- 
“The poems o omer are at once the most authentic record and the most | travagance.”’ 
unquestionable proof of the degree of civilisation attained by the Hellenic and | As these dilettanti volumes are, from their high price and peculiar destination 
Phage oo tribes oa — a. , 5 EET py oe ae = weapon pe Read the oe — mot pen gpert to ~ a hands, ~~ trust 
the existence of their sculptured gods; but we still finc 1eap and pillar,” | we need offer no apology for the length of this article; and only regret that we 
used in the commemoration of the mighty dead; and no mention is made of | cannot add to it any example of the charming engravings of antique statues, 
sculpture applied to the recording of human actions. Whatever might have | &c., with which it is splendidly enriched. 


been the case in Egypt, it would, indeed, have been difficult at thie period to | 
have found in Grecian art the resources necessary for such an object. From | 
its rude attempts at general representation of form and action, Homer's imagina- | 
tion might and did anticipate in its perfection the execution of works similar to | 
those described in the weil-known shield of Achilles; but, whatever was the | 
supposed skill of Vulcan in its fabrication, that of his contemporary mortals | 
was in all probability very .nadequate to the production of individual or personal | 
resemblance. Conventional figures of gods distinguishable by their attributes, | 
or groups of figures representing actions, must have been familiar to him long 
before the sculptured form of a known warrior, living or dead, could be exe- | 
cuted ; which in such hands would at best have ar-ounted to a hideous or ridic- 
ulous caricature. Accordingly, no allusion, we believe, is found in his poems 
to such an application of the art, however usual in more recent times.” 

The following has reference to another portion of the earth among the earliest 
syllables of recorded time; and we can only wish that future research may | 
throw greater light upon it; for it is, perhaps, the most important of all which | 
profane history embraces : 

“From the oblivion into which time and conquest have plunged the early his- 
tory and civilisation of Sidon as well as of Tyre, and her colony of Carthage, 
it is impossible now to ascertain in what degree the arts, which were cultivated 
there at this early period, resembled those which subsequently arose in Greece. 
The earliest traditions and the most ancient historians record the establishment 
of Pheenician colonies on various islands and shores of the A°gean sea; and it 
was from these that, in all probability, the Greeks more immediately derived the 
art of expressing sounds of writing in an alphabet like theirown. ‘To these 
also may, perhaps, be traced the introduction of some of their earliest mysteries, 
and the worship of their oldest Hercules in the island of Thasos. This early 
intercourse supplied their less civilised people with many legendary tables anc | 
mythological superstitions, in addition to those, which their own poets had | 
brought with them from Thrace and Asia Minor, or had fabricated at home.— | 
But in Pheenicia also we find the traces of the early elementary worship in the | 
little that is left of their adolatrous mythology. ‘Their Hercules was still the | 
sun, the Sidonian Astarte was the moon; and we recognise in their personifica- 
tions the objects of an earlier superstition. The Greeks of Homer's age had | 
far more intercourse with Sidon than with Egypt; and we suspect that the mystic 
theology of Egypt, as well as the early invention of letters, came to them thus | 
partially transfused through the medium of Pheenicia.” 


. > 
THE ANNUALS FOR 1836. 
From the Friendship’s Offering. 
BEAUTY. 
Illustrated by a Portrait of Lady Leicester Stanhope. 
Where dwelleth Beauty? In the Tyrian dyes 
The morning scatters o'er the orient skies : 
But, like a coy and blushing maiden, soon 
She hies her from the ardent gaze of noon. 


Where dwelleth Beauty? In the April flower 
When first it spreads its bosom to the shower : 
But soon the blossom droops upon its bed, 

And Be» auty from the withered flower has fled. 


Where dwelleth Beauty? On the placid sea— 
The mirror of its sapphire canopy : 

Anon dark rolling waves its face deform, 

And Beauty flies before the rising storm. 


Where dwelleth Beauty? Inthe varying shades 
Which autumn flings upon the forest glades : 

But when bleak winter sweeps the branches bare, 
We seek in vain for Beauty’s footsteps there. 


In morning's blush—the flower—the ocean blue— 
The autumn foliage—Beauty’s form we view : 
In each she dwelleth—fer how brief a space !— 
Her home—her home is in fair Stanhope's face. 
THE PET SQUIRREL. 
My own little pet, 
How oft have we met, 
Here, in this woodland among the sweet flowers ; 
Why should we sever, 
Since neither can ever 
Hope to find brighter, or happier hours? 


W.#H. H. 


I must away, 


Of Greece the notice is more perfect :-— 

‘From the time of Solon, and from a still earlier period, the attention of the O’er the blue depth of yon fathomless sea : 
Greeks was continually fixed on the learning and manners of Egypt. Their T hou wilt be sleeping, 
artists studied in their own native schools ; but their historians travelled in search Where night dews are weeping, 


of the most ancient records; and their natural and moral philosophers went to 
be initiated in the doctrines of the sacred colleges of Memphis and Hellopolis. 
We trace the influence of this intercourse in the progress of their sciences and 
in every branch of their philosophy. The initiated mystics no doubt adopted 
many Egyptian symbols, and the Egyptian interpretation of many of their own, 
and hence probably arose the notion that their artists had borrowed many of their 
forms from Egypt, when, in fact, they had only borrowed the learning that sup- 
plied them with a plausible and ingenious solution. In the progress of learning 


and refinement thus acquired the arts no doubt partook ; and symbols were in- } 


troduced in coins and in other public works when they had become sacred and 
intelligible in the acceptation of their country. 
original and popular character, and the enigmatical abstraction was never with 
them the primary consideration. In religion and science, on the contrary, we 


trace the influence of the Egyptian systein through every subsequent of a | 
‘rom the 


pagan world, till the complete destruction of the Roman empire. 
time of Cambyses, when their mythology and literature expired with the priests 
who taught them, the Grecks, and subsequently the Romans, have furnished us | 
with such uncertain and inconsistent explanations of the ancient rituals as were | 
gleaned from the subjugated colleges of their own later times : and finally, when | 
the purer doctrines of Christianity began to threaten the subversion of their 
pagan shrines, the ingenuity of imperial philosophers called in the aid of the old | 
mystic system to counteract its effects, by affording, if possible, a rational ex- 
planation of the horrors and abominations of polytheism through the doctrines } 
of the Isiac and Eleusinian mysteries, and the reveries of the later Piatonists { 

We must now, however, conclude; which we do, much to our own gratilica- 
tion, with a sketch of the revival of the Fine Arts. 

“Tt is in comparing the ancient specimens with those produced since the re- | 
vival of the art in modern Italy, that the later predominance of painting be- 
comes more conspicuous ; we observe it in the style which was formed m Tus- | 
cany, and which became the model for the rest of Europe after the fifteenth 
century. In the provinces of the Roman empire, long over-run by the barbarians 
of the north, the arts of design sunk into mere mechanical trades, which, except 
from churchmen and monks, had little encouragement, and deserved none. They 
were never entirely discontinued, and in the decreasing limits of the eastern 
empire, or in the sanctuaries of Gothic devotion, workmen (who deserve no 
better name) were always found able, with more or less dexterity, to daub pur- 
traits of the Madonna on gilded boards, to earve hideous monsters in marble, 
or to decorate niches in a monastic building with satnts In mosaic Monasteries, 
at least, were somewhat more secure and tranquil than the rest of the world; 
and thither the arts fled for refuge ; artists became monks, and monks became 
artists. Their studies produce nothing more really worthy of attention 7 
the illu:sinations of their manuscript books, which are, as is well known, often 
designed and execute. with great dexterity and precision. Well-wrought orna- 
ments of gold and silver also retained their value, and for these a demand was 
created by the barbaric luxury of the nobles, as wellas by the growing wealth 


. . smal! ale ; and, 
of the ecclesiastics. These were necessarily on a small scale, an 


though they contributed to improve their manual dexterity 
exhibited but little knowledge of form, or breadth of design. 
the monkish caligraphs, and the orefici 
the arts of painting and sculpture first n , 
and retained in the style of each the traces of their origin. 


Thus. among 


of Sienna, Pisa, and Florence, 


| 
| Ere the close of the day, 
| 
| 
1 


Still the native art retained its | 


' ocean, 


awoke from their long lethargy, | cular precipices, separated only sixty or e 
The compo- along the verge of the horrid chasm, and some 


When the cold billows are breaking round me. 


Friends who have met, 
Shouid never forget 
Scenes where their joys, and their sorrows have been : 
Look then around thee,— 
*T was here that I found thee, 
Here too, we part in this forest of green. 


j Yet, ere I go, 

With my heart full of woe, 

| Take the last pledge my affection to prove ; 

} If, when I chained thee, 
Captivity pained thee, 

See, how I break every link but my love! 


Go, and be free, 

Like the bird and the bee, 
Sport in the sunshine among the sweet flowers ; 

But sometimes return to 

The spot our hearts yearn to, 
For this was the scene of our happiest hours. 

Saran Stickney. 
To S. G. 

Dear Mrs. G., there’s not a single letter, 
In all the alphabet, that suits you better : 
Nay, “tis your very ‘ype: and wherefore! 
Because ‘tis firstin Grace and Gentleness. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RHINE; 


COURSE OF THAT RIVER EMBLEMATICAL OF THE STREAM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Guess. 
P. D. 


crepitude, and tired of its existence, it sinks inthe Syrtes of its own ambition, 
and buries itself in the mausoleum of sands which it has constructed by the 
| labour of ten thousand years ! 

The analogy which the Rhine bears to the life of man is very remarkable. 
The parallel might be drawn much closer, for no other river in the world sup- 
plies so many points of similitude or comparison. It might be said that, in one 
respect, the analogy fails entirely. Man dies and disappears—the Rhine runs on 
itscourse. But let it be remembered that every single drop in the river is 
merged in the ocean at last, as every human being ultimately reposes in the 
grave. There isa source of supply to each—to the stream of the river, as to 
the stream of time. Individuals are mortals, but the species is imperishable. 
The analogy might even be pushed beyond the grave. The waters of the 
Rhine, (portions of them at least,) are exhaled from the ocean—ascend into the 
clouds—are wafted away to distant shores—descend in rains or dews—and swell 
the streams of other rivers. Many nations still believe that the disembodied 
spirit of man, sooner or later, animates some other form of created being—or 
even returns, in the end, to its first corporal tenement. It is possible, and even 
probable, that some of the waters of the Rhine, after rising in vapours from the 
sea, descend again in snows among its parent Alps, and revisit, once more, its 
embattled and vine-clad banks—this, as in the metempsychosis, running the 
same eternal round, per omnia secula seculorum ! 


THE WOULD-BE NINON. 
BY W. H. HARRISON. 
Of all the earth’s denizens the Would-be race 

Is the most ancient, and so multitudinous, 
That it would puzzle us to find a place, 

In which some scores of them do not intrude on us. 
We've would-be orators in countless numbers, 
Whose speeches must contribute to our s!umbers ; 
And would-be painters, fiddlers and composers : 
Would-be philosophers—the dullest prosers ! 

And would-be novelists ; and, what far worse is, 
Some would-be poets ;—witness these same verses ! 


But with these Would-bes we could fill a ream— 
An endless task,—so let us to our theme,— 
The would-be Ninon—that is, reader sage, 
A lady, who—more lovely than the rose 
Tn youth's bright morning—would retain in age 
The charms once worshipped by a host of beaus. 
She, cold and haughty in her triumph's hour, 
Placed her proud foot upon her vassals’ necks, 
Macadamised their hearts to pave her bower, 
And thought foul scorn of all the lordly sex. 


Alas! she turns her from her mirror true, 
The friend who never flattered in her youth, 
But tells ber now that most unwelcome truth, 
That Time, who ripens beauty, mars it too. 
Yet, with her conquests fresh in recollection, 
We marvel not the dame eschews reflection ! 
But stili she tries to prop the tottering throne 
At which her votaries were wont to bow; 
( And strives, with ringlets from ancther’s brow, 
To hide the time-worn wrinkles on her own ! 





’Tis all in vain: yet though her case is hard, 
She not despairs, but plays another card ; 
And, when no more she boasts the roseate hue 
Of halcyon youth, our Ninon sports the blue, 
And grows profoundly learned in astronomy,— 
In physics, and political economy,— 
In botany,—in short, in all the sciences, 
So much in these enlightened days paraded : 
Alas! *tis but to prove how vain reliance is 
On Learning’s leaves when Beauty’s flowers are faded. 


AN INVITATION. 
WRITTEN ON THE FIRST LEAF OF A LADY'S ALBUM. 
Sons of Apollo and Apelles, haste, 
Obedient to our summons! Nay what folly ’tis 
To look so coy on’t ;—come, let’s have a taste, 
Sweet gentlemen, of your respective qualities. 


Ye wielders of the pencil, quit your easels, 
A welcome in our leaves assured of finding : 
With sonnets come, ye bardlings, lank as weasels, 
And mzke your fame as lasting as—our binding. 


Come! and fear not the carping critic’s snarlings 
At painter’s sketch or poet’s lucubration ; 

You'll find the ladies—bless the pretty darlings !— 
The most indulgent critics in creation. 





No richer guerdon could he crave, who dips, 
Like me, his crow-quill in the juice of poppy, 
Than these dear words, from some fair damsel’s lips : 
** How very sweet! do let me have a copy !” 


WHAT IS AN ALBUM. 
BY W. H. HARRISON. 
What is an Album! As yon cynic sage, 


W. H. H. 








What Goth or Vandal navigator or nomenclator was it, who filched its good 


e from the lovely Rhine, just as it was ending its glorious course in the 
and branded that beautiful stream with the barbarous and unutterable 
epithets of WiiaaL, Maas, Yseut, and Lecu!? Or did that river put an end to 
its existence by its own suicidal hand! No river in Europe—not even the 
Rhone—can boast of greater antiquity, or higher descent, than the Rhine. Born 
among the virgin snows and crystal glaciers of the Khetian Alps, it meanders, 
in infantile gambols, through many a flowery dell, and dark ravine, in the defiles 
of the mountains, till it rests, for a while, on the placid bosom of Constance.* 
There it collects strength and volume from numerous tributary streamlets, as the 
youth, in Alma Mater, accumalates knowledge from a thousand sources, and con- 
centrates it in the granary of the mind. Baptized anew in its second cradle— 
the Bovex Sexr—the adolescent Rhine darts forward joyously on the journey of 
life, eager to visit new scenes, and encounter rare adventures. 

At ScHAFHAUSEN, it ‘comes of age,” leaps from its minority over a tremen- 
sice, with a song of thunder—and rushes into the turmoils, dangers, 
war, and commerce, with all the enthusiasm and inexpe- 


nam 


dous preci 
and toils of love, 


stnace. the — » : 
and neatness, they | * The course of the Infant Rhine, throu~h the Via Mala, on the Splugen Road, is | 


feet be- | 


one of the wonders of the world. The stream is often three or four hundre 
neath us, dashing and foaming along in its subterranean conduit, between perpendi- 
4 y ightv feet ; the road winding in some places 


times crossing it on narrow bridges. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Whose temper, like thin wine is soured by age, 
“ A volume,” he will say, ‘* where, nothing loth, 
Vain coxcombs pen what they well term ‘a strain ;’ 
The cold conception of a dull, dry brain : 
Some lean impromptu of a twelvemonth’s growth ; 
Enigma never guessed at ; or a sonnet 
Of orthodox dimensions, to the moon, 
Which, if they go on scribbling thus, will svon 
Be much too smal] for all they’d write upon it. 
Perchance they try an ode, in verse disjointed ; 
Or epigram, o'er six long stanzas spread, 
Like their own Mordan pencils, genuine lead, 
But not like Mordan’s pencils, ever pointed.” 
—f-— 


SOCIETY AND AMUSEMENTS AT ROME, 


From the Court Journal. 


Sir,—Should the following gleaning from notes kept during a short residence 
at Rome, some winters ago, appear worthy of notice, they are quite at your dis- 
posal. I am far from unwilling to confess their imperfection. Much has been 
withheld. But why? For the simple reason that some of the events are very 


| recent, and that my acquaintances are still drawing the vital air, Were I to tell 


all the good I have noted down of them, it might be deemed gross flattery. Were 
I to relate certain personal anecdotes of others, it might prove offensive. 
Vere I to promulgate the political feelings of individuals, it might occasion 
mischief, and if I should mention more incidents occurring to myself, than as a 
traveller I have been obliged to do, I might incur the charge of vanity. I have 
contented myself with a few general outlines of society at home, native and 
foreign. Should these afford any amusement, by reviving the memory of the 
past, to those who have been there, or prove of utility to those who have not, I 
shall feel much flattered. 
Having letters of introduction to bis Eminence Cardinal Weld, some foreign 
ambassadors, and other personages of rank, J felt rather dowbtful about delivering 
those credentials, or of. putting my address cm visiting cards until | could find a 
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Che Alvion. 








suitable residence. However, on enquiring at my bankers and others, I was in- | state. The first pretenders barter away the external ornaments of the Constitu- ‘tion of thousands? The Mitraillade was the fort 
formed that | was very fortunate, considering the crowded state of the capital, | tion; the second strips it of essentials, breaks up the roof and windows, and 
in getting settled in so fashionable a quarter as I had chosen. The English | leaves it open to the elements; the third sells the walls; still the work goes on 
in successive hands, each blacker and more exterminating than the last, until 
, men look in vain for the foundations of the building, which all the traffickers in 
turn had protested that it was only their purpose to raise higher still, to purify, 
The Feuillants, the Liberals, were the leaders 
They had trafficked for power with the orna- 
ments of the Constitution; but they had scarcely made their barter, when the 
They bartered the 
The Liberals had robbed 


aristocracy having selected this district as their chosen seat of empire, it is of 
course considered as the centre of bon ton. All qualms being thus quieted, and 
my valet de place having left my cards and letters at their several destinations, in 
a day or two afterwards, to the astonishment of the Padrone di casa, the state 
carriages of the above eminent individuals drove up, and were followed by thun- 
dering rap-taps at his antique portal. 
further introductions ; so that ina skort time I became intimate in a most friendly 
ircle. 

It was my determination to avail myself of such opportunities, as might be 
afforded me of seeing Roman society, and ** while at Rome to doas they do at 
Rome.” This, however, is not so easy a matter as might at first be imagined. 
The Roman nobles make a certain show and appearance of state amongst them- 
selves, which they contrive to keep up on small means intheirown way. They 


by, the expensive splendour of the English nobility, who are but casual visitors, 
or rather birds of passage, that flock for a season, and then disappear in succes- 
sion. Hence the Romans very justly say, why should we go to such expence, 
and put ourselves out of the way, to court the society of these strangers, who 
may be here fora few short months, and then depart for ever! Nor do these 
people ever run after foreigners, with the eagerness so observable among all 
ranke in London. Few of the Roman nobility associate much on terms of in- 


timacy with the generality of strangers who make Kome a temporary residence. | 


Thus the English society is in a great measure confined to festive parties amongst 


themselves; and, were it not for the neutral ground of the sorrées at the foreign | 


ambassadors’, and the banker Forlonia’s balls and dinners, where both Romans 
and British meet ina certain degree, there would be but little intercourse among 
the respective societies, if not nearly a total separation. But there are other 
drawbacks against the English in Rome, which do not bear so much against 
other foreigners. The British have no representative at Rome; consequently 
there is no person in any public capacity entitled to take the lead, and give a 
tone to the seciety. They thus do not stand en equal terms with other stran- 


ers who have their own ambassadors, on whom, indeed, the English are ina | 
, 


great measure dependant for all social public amusements. The English have, 
therefore, no bond of union amongst themselves; hence they are subdivided in- 
to various coteries, classes, and sets. Individuals of blemished character or 
ruined fortunes are to be found among them ; such persons as, not being admit- 
ted tothe presence of royalty at home, endeavour to * push on” here. Now 
this endeavour is stoutly resented by the numerous queens of each particular 
circle, and bickerings and heart-burnings are the result, much to the astonish- 
ment of the Romans, who wonder why such or such an English lady will not 
speak to, much less associate with, a certain other English lady. It should, 
however, be observed on the other hand, that some particular families bring 
special introductions to some of the best families in Rome, whilst others have 
made this city their residence for years, and hence are more or less on a domesti- 
cated footing with the natives 

My introduction having afforded me the good fortune to be made acquainted 
with His Excellency Cardinal Weld, I experienced trom this kind-hearted 
person those friendly attentions which he equally shows to every one who has 
the happiness of being known to him, without distinction of creed or country.— 
His station calls upon hitn to live in a palace, and to maintain a show of state, 
but in the inward man he proves himself the meek and humble Christian. He 
usually gives one or two state conversaziones during the season. The first | 
had the honour to be present at, was attended by upwards of three hundred En- 
glish, amongst whom were some of our most noble families, including the gal- 
lant Marquess of A .besides many foreigners of distinction, the Ambassa- 
dors, and most of the Roman nobility and church cignitaries. The ample suite 
of apartments containing many objects of vertu, and excellent paintings, and 
graced pre tempore, with numerous English beauties, had a brilliant effect. A 
near and accomplished relative of the Cardinal’s, who, with her husband, occu- 





pied other apartments in a wing of the palace, gave frequent small sovrees and | 


musical parties, where very select foreign and English society was always to be 
met with. These little concerts were particularly good. Madame Camporese, 
(who is much respected here,) with her daughter and other musical relatives | 
used to sing most sweetly, accompanied by some first-rate ataateur performers 

His Eminence was kind enough to include me in his suite, on several occa- 
sions of visits of ceremony, and pnblic functions, and as the proceedings on the 
occasion of making a Cardinal are interesting. while the consequent visits of | 
congratulation may illustrate or give some idea of Roman society and customs, | 
I shall endeavour to give a sketch here. 

On the day appointed, we drove to the Vatican, where tie conclave was held 
The magnificent Sa/a Regia was elegantly fitted up for the occasion: a chair of ! 
state and canopy were placed ona platform with steps in front. On each side 
of the hall were a double row of raised seats for the Cardinals, the whole covered | 
with crimson cloth; galleries were erected for ladies and strangers, who were | 
admitted by tickets. ‘The Cardinals, 1n their full canonicals and rich robes, took | 
their seats by seniority on the apper row, while their gentlemen attendants sat | 
yn the lower one, each in front of his own superior. On the entrance of the | 
Pope, attended by the Senator of Rome, church dignitaries, nobles, &c., the | 
conclave rose and received him standing, and on his being seated, prayers were 
offered up. A proclamation was then made, intimating his Holiness’s pleasure, | 
to call two Cardinals to his councils. One of the Cardinals elect was intro- 
luced, supported by two other Cardinals. His patent of creation was read, after | 
which he did homage. and swore repeatedly to the Pontiff, who then placed the 
red hat on his head, immediately taking it off again, as the final delivery of this | 
distinctive emblem of a Cardinal is reserved for a particular ceremony at the 
residence of those newly elected. The same forms and ceremonies having been 
gone through in respect to the second Cardinal, they were both congratulated, | 

and received the * kiss of peace” from each of the Cardinals in succession. — 
The Pope then gave his benediction and retired; on which the conclave was 
dissolved. This superior council of the Sovereign Pontiff had a venerable and 
imposing appearance : all the proceedings were conducted with great solemnity 
The Ricerimento, or ceremony of receiving the hat by Cardinals elect, always 
takes place the same evening ;—bnt as this is more a private than a public affair, 
only particular friends and_ the principal Roman nobility, with their families, are 
invited. All the Cardinals and public functionaries, however, who convenient- 
ly can do so, are expected to attend We went with Cardinal Weld, who pro- 
ceeded in his state carriage, and his suite in two others, tothe Palazzo Madama, 
the official residence of the new Cardinal, Grimaldi, then Governor of Rome.— | 
He was received with all the customary honours due to his rank; the superb 
stair-case was lined with attendants bearing wax lights; and guards of honour 
the principal entrance and landing places. After passing 
through a suite of apartments, we were ushered into a splendid saloon, where | 
the Cardinal in the undress of his rank (a black habit with red edgings) was re- 
ceiving his visitors. We were separately presented. ‘lhis palace having been 
built by Catharine de Medici, retains the name. It is highly decorated in a mas- 
sive and ne The ceilings of the different rooms are beautifully orna- 
mented with fresco paintings in apartments, separated by carved work, having 
borders inlain with gold. The saloons were crowded with Roman nobility, Am- 
bassadors, &c. &c All the geptlemen were in full dress or in uniform, glitter- 
‘ders. ‘The ladies presented a showy display of foreign 


were stationed at 


at style 


ing with stars and c 
beauty, their fine dark eyes rivalling the brilliant gems they wore. Svon after- 
wards the Pope’s chamberlain was announced; the Cardinal elect took post 
under a canopy. We formed a semicircle in front ; the chamberlain being then 
introduced in due form, made a very complimentary address, and delivered the 
hat by placing it on the head of the new Cardinal, who made . -nly in 
speech, after which the Pontifical messenger performed his obciea, :e, and re- 
tired. ‘The Cardinal, having also withdrawn, reappeared in a few minutes at- 
tired, in his crimson robes, and received the congratulation of the company. 
during which refreshments, consisting of ices, wines, and confectionary of all 
kinds, were handed round ; we then took our leave, as did most of the company, 
ill hurrying off to the palazzo del Monte Cetorio, where Cardinal Brignole, Grand 
l'reasurer, resided. We were received in the same state, and the same cere- | 
monies gune through, in presence of a similar brilliant assemblage. as at the 
After several introductions and much general conversation, we 





le 





a neat 





iormer paiace 
| 





ok our departure, Cardinal Weld being shown down, according to custom, 
'y acouple of chamberlains bearing in each hand two wax lights carried in the 
form of a St Andrew’s Cross, and the sentries presenting arms As no pleasure 
an be attained in this world without difficulties, so, at Rome, it being the fash- 


on to liveas high up as possible, it costs no small fatigue to mount the spacious 
but weary lone stairs, in orderto reach the regions of festivity. 

Some days afterwards each of the new Cardinals gave a soirée which we also 
attended. ‘I were extremely crowded, every native or 
vho could to get an introduction, being there. These and al! other 
Reverend parties are quite intellectual, the only amusements being conversation 
and—seeing or being seen. Here a person fond of acquiring information in an 
satisfy his predilection for any of * Le Belle Arti ;”’ here 
led the el M1 iashion, the 
\ travellers from every corner of 
yand commun 


e parties 


foreigner 
ma’ 


igreeable manner, ! 


re assem most eminent artists, the best poets, the 





rnost celebrated authors ar 
lly entertaining 


icing quite a harmony of pl 


the Globe, all gene- 
ative, exhibiting a general wish to please, and 
pro asure A TRAVELLER. 


——— 
WILLIAM PITT. 


Continued from last ck’s Albion 
Tle conree of nower P seat 
The cours , Of power, held at the discretion of the mob, is always a course of 
corruptio The leaders of the day are outbid in the mart by those who desire 


se a teaniniaa terrier 


Cards of invitation ensued, and led to | 


| instantly became master. 


| Jacobins 
| and brought to execution, with twenty-one of the chief of his followers. He died 


| der, or the triumph of revenge. 


November 28, 





| decorate and make perpetual. 
| on the opening of the Assembly. 


Girondists, the Republicans came forward with their offers. 
King, and instantly threw the Liberals into contempt. 
the Church; the Republicans proposed a decree for exterminating the clergy. 


The Liberals had terrified a crowd of the nobles and landed proprietors into exile | 
by violence and spoil; the Republicans issued a decree pronouncing death to | 
The Liberals had insulted the unfortunate King ; 
the Republicans insisted on his passing decrees against his own brothers, the 
cannot afford to vie with, or will they brook to expose themselves to be eciipsed | blood-royal, and all his friends in exile, declaring them traitors, confiscating 
A still more mo- 
| mentous advance, and yet an almost necessary one, was from the concealed irre- 
The cry had 
“ I 
wae the exclamation of one of the enlight- 
It was echoed by many a mad and guilty lip inthe Assembly, 


all who dared to emigrate. 


their estates, and condemning them to the penalty of death. 





ligion of the Liberal to the open blasphemy of the Republican. 
been, Down with the Church! the cry was now, Down with the Altar! 
| acknowledge no God but the Law!” 

eners of the age. 
and it was applauded by all. 








gacy only another name for the necessity of additional crime. 


| by the fumes of their own crucible. 


action. 


marched on to plunge their daggers in royal blood. 


before him with the natural force of reality opposed to semblance. 


struggling for distinction—was a Jacobin. 


whole tribe stooped before him. 


democracy that glared round him. 
revolution. 
aclerk to a country attorney. He next threw off even this obscure trade, and 
| became a dependent on the alms of his relations, a mendicant and a vagabond. 
| He next became editor of a rebellious paper. ‘This paper was suppressed, and 
| he was ence more a vagabond. Chance threw him in the way of Philip of Or- 
leans ; congeniality of character bound the future regicides together ; and he 
commenced a rebellious paper again. It again perished, and he again became a 
| vagabond. But man must eat to live—he recommenced the trade of libel, and 
| was sent to prison. The Orleans influence obtained his liberty ; he rewarded 
| the royal mercy by a violent libel : and escaped seizure only be flying from France. 
| His element was libel, and he no sooner found himself in Flanders, than he 
| joined a factious journal. But France was not yet ripe forundoing America 

opened a broader field, and one year before the assembling of the States-Gene- 

ral, Brissot projected the formation of a republican colony of his countrymen in 

the woods. But the sound of new tur’ ilence at home was as a trumpet to his 
| ear. He instantly hastened back, plunged into all the treasons of the time, and 
was placed at the head of the Jacobin Club. With the influence of the club 
! sustaining him, he entered the Legislative Assembly, and was irresistible. He 
The feeble cabinet trembled before him; if he suf- 
fered them to exist, it was only as his servants ; his measures were their mea- 
sures, his will was theirlaw. Without the responsibility of office, he had allits 
authority. The solid force which he marshalled round his person, made him 
virtually arbiter of both Ministry and Opposition. But his career, too, was 
fated. A stronger than he was rising behind him, and the wielder of a faction 





| in the legislature was suddenly to feel the natural superiority of the wielder of a 
He was now urged through the established courses of | 
rabble favour, and stimulated his dying popularity by still keener political out- | 


faction in the streets. 


rages. But his day was done. As a last effort, he brought the king tu the scaf- 
fold, but he impaired the revolutionary merit of the act, by an affected attempt 
to delay the shedding of the royal blood. Robespierre, the nobler, as the more 
candid, villain of the two, thenceforth rose in the ascendant, stripped the hypo- 
crite of every prize of his hypocrisy, and marked him for the guillotine. Inthe 
very year of the king’s murder, vengeance overtook him; his party fell before 
the more powerful atrocity of Robespierre, heading the fiercer portion of the 
He attempted, in vain, to escape across the frontier; he was seized, 


(October 24, 1793) by the same act which had slain his virtuous and unfortunate 
queen but eight days before. In this man’s life, who but can mark the original 
characteristics of the modern democrat? The native absence of principle, the 
ready mendicancy, the desertion of all regular pursuit for the trade of politics, 


the innate love of libel, the habitual restlessness, the perpetual lie, the personal | 
| cowardice, coupled with the yet insulting tongue, the pretence to public virtue, 
| with the practice of public vice, pushed to rapine and regicide. 


But the moral is not yetat anend. The same precipitate plunge into guilt, 
which so rapidly dyed every successive leader of faction in deeper stains, charac- 
terised the whole community. 
physiognomy. Jt wore no longer the cloudy countenance of the discontented pea- 
sant or the angry artisan. Every feature was now inflamed with the lust of plun- 
The casual voice of agricultural outrage, or 
city riot, was now lost in universal uproar. In this general fall of every barrier 
and buttress of civil order, it required scarcely the strength of a terrified imagi- 


nation to conceive that a new race of existence peopled the unhappy land. | 


Crimes, which in other times rouse the abhorrence of society, were the hourly 
boasts of the people; men laid claim to national honours, un the ground that 
they had murdered their parents or their children. With a theatric affectation 
of emulating the heroic heights of antiquity, they acted its crimes, and plumed 
themselves on thus equalling its virtues. A man shot his old and intimate 
friend in the streets. ** Brutus,’ exclaimed the murderer, ‘‘ was honoured for 
having put his sons to death; I deserve to be still more honoured for killing a 
man who was a father to me.” In the lowest depth there was a lower still. The 
atrocity of perverted human nature seemed incapable of being exhausted. ‘The 
first Assembly had exhibited all the guilt conceivable in its day, the gross con- 
tempt of oaths, the base disregard of the natural obligations toa king and a 
God, and the rash, unprincipled, treacherous, and ruinotis absorption of all 
power into the popular branch of the legislature. ‘The Second exhibited the 
still more direct progress of the system, in degrading the general government 


| into a lower class of legislators, a tribe of vulgar, ignorant, and ferocious pre- 


tenders, totally unequal to comprehend the common problems of all government, 
and knowing nothing of stateemanship beyond the crude process of sustaining 
themselves by rousing the physical force of the people on every trivial difficulty 
he state. Mistaking harangues for deliberation, and popular pampering for 
government, they made their own overthrow inevitable by wasting time, while 
more energetic ruflians acted, and teaching the rabble the habits of insurrection, 
—thus forming train bands for the first daring denouncer of their own usurpa- 
tion. The incarnate evil of the consummate democracy followed, lording it 
over France by the simple supremacy of massacre, trampling down the remnants 
of all parties, or extinguishing the Liberals with still more open scorn than they 
had extinguished the hollow adherents to royalty; and brandishing the axe, 
the only sceptre of the sovereign rabble. with a sense of keener triumph over 
the Republicans. : 

In this language there is no exaggeration 
to exaggerate 


of t 


It is not in the power of language 
t the gigantic iniquity of the days when Robespierre, embodying in 
his own person the will of faction, acted by the force of the populace; a tyrant 
by every name of tyranny, he was the true creation of democracy. The rude 
violence of the Indian or African ruler of savages was mercy to the subtle 
miseries which his tyranny inflicted on the heart of France. He ruled the popu- 
lace itself with unexampled rigidness, but he was suffered to rule them, while 
he supplied their appetites. He kept his tigers and wolves in cages of iron, but 
he little regarded their boundings and roarings, while he could feed them on hu- 
man heads. The progress in mventive cruelty kept | 


ace with the gory necessi- 
ties of the hour 


The old means of human extinction were too slow for the sys- 
tem which contemplated the extinction of party by the extinction of communi- 
s. The gibbet and the wheel were soon superseded by the rapid services of 
guillotine sut the guillotine soon lagged behind the popular passion Px- 
terinination was the law, and the genius of democracy showed itself equal to 
the national demand. Tho Noyades, or drownings, were invented, by which 
hundreds at a time might be submerged in the rivers already purple with native 
blood Sut the exigency still pressed on 


sive scale 


Drowning, on its most comprehen- 
j si , was found too narrow for the extent of democratic regeneration. ‘The 
| Fusillades followed, and the musket operated the national will upon the mass of 
| victims With comparative ease, expedition, and economy. Still the exigency 
| leaned too heavily on the invention. Hundreds might perish before the fire of 


e the leaders of to-morrow. ‘Thus is ensured a perpetual dilapidation of the | platoons, but what was to be done where the sovereign will demanded the execu- 


We pursue this moral but a few steps further; the few are demonstrative. 
, The Liberals were to perish by that law of nature which makes political profli- 
Like the old 
| compounders of poisons, the moment the mask dropped off, they were suffocated 
The Girondists harangued, the Jacobins 
| acted; the populace, masters of the nation, instantly decided for the men of 
The Girondists boasting of their scorn of the throne and the altar, had 
been listened to only while the boast was new ; but the populace soon felt a 
| still deeper scorn of those theatric wearers of the revolutionary costume 
| —demanded why they wore daggers if it were not to use them—and rushed, 
by the thousand and ten thousand, in the train of the mouster-ruffians who 
1 In the midst of the 
Girondist Assembly, the Jacobin no sooner started up than he bore all 
Brissot 
—a name that stands prominent in the midst of villany of every size, 
He had acquired his strength 
in the Jacobin Club; and at his first appearance in the Assembly, the 
The graceful waverers between loyalty and 
treason, the specious believers in the possibility of an union between monarchy 
and republicanism, the renovators without ruin, and the friends of all religions 
without atheism, were stricken in the shade before the fierceness of unequivocal 
Brissot’s was the true education for a man of | 
He had begun in the lowest condition of life; from this he became 


The population of France had assumed a new | 


————— 


unate di q 
loaded with grape-shot, were pointed on the unhappy AR na Cataen, 
shower ‘vas rained on them, until all was prostrate—fathers, mothers, cae 
— a broad mass of curdled blood and shattered bone. ' Tae 

A\re we writing romance, or is not every syllable of those : 
substantiated by the annals of the democracy? The evidence still orien ail 
broken surface of society in France, in the habits of fierce flactuations im hey ~ 
on the national character, in the revolution mustering at this moment ~ a 
republican heavings which make the throne totter before the eye. auc 
| common observation can look beyond the merest covering of the moral soi] ig 
| out finding the proofs of that more than parricidal conflict— ; 
| “ Finibus illis 
} Agricola, in curvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes.” 

The question with an Englishman is, how far those atrocities might be poss; 
| ble in his own country! The common cry of the Liberals among us ittioen, 
that they would not ; and, under shelter of this patriotic prejudice, they pressed 
| to sanction the full experiment of French politics. But we dread the experi 
| ment, and are unconvinced by the prejudice. The English character is maniy. 
| grave, and just ; but this is the character of those classes alone who have learn. 
| ed their allegiance in the schoo! of the constitution. ‘The man of loyalty end 
| virtue alone knows the value of justice and honour, and acts on the conviction 
| that rapine and infidelity are always the precursors of national ruin. 
| But England contains a large proportion of individuals to whom political fraud 
| is honesty, and public rapine, fortune ; and even if the proportion were less it 
| is sufficient, from its keen activity, desperate recklessness, and necessity of sub. 
| version, to control the whole commonwealth. Does not the national ear suffer 


the perpetual insult of harangues, exhibiting the most unhesitating violence of 
the French Revolution? Are there not leaders of the populace whose conduct 
| and words emulate the darkest fury of Danton and Marat ; as men utterly and 
| openly perjured, too proud of their progress to conceal their hostility to the 
| throne, and even to the name of England; as politicians, with the double infly- 
ence of the blindest bigotry, and the basest ambition, impelling them to the ex- 
tremes of national undoing? Do we not see the public league of the revolter 
through bigotry cemented with the revolter through malignity, and both can- 
| vassing the mass that forms the revolters through rapine? Do we not see the 
still more startling, yet perfectly natural conspiracy of the national hypocrite 
| with them all—the affectation of ultra-piety allying itself to the affectation of 
| ultra-patriotism, and both pledged to the common object of overthrow? But we 
| have the practical proof in the conduct of English faction, while the horrors of 
| the French Revolution were raging. In 1792 the full character of Jacobinical 
| freedoin had been developed. All the speciousness which disguised the true 
| hature of popular power to the eyes of fools—for to none others was it ever dis- 
| guised; or lent a pretext to the tongue of knaves—for in none others did it ever 
find its panegyric ; the whole mystery of political regeneration, was dissolyed.— 
The King had been dethroned ; the royal residences successively sacked by the 
populace, and the few friends of the monarch either banished or butchered. The 
fatal 10th of August had been followed by the massacres of the 2d and 3d of 
| September, when clergy, nobles, bankers, merchants, soldiers, and felons had 
| been mingled in one promiscuous slaughter, to the number of 7000! and this un- 
speakable act of guilt was perpetrated in the presence of the armed citizens of 
| Paris, not one of whom would interfere; andin the hearing of the legislature 
which all but applauded the deed. Yet even then, even Englishmen could be 
found mad enough with faction to bind themselves to France, burst out into con- 
gratulations on her crimes, and exult in the prospect of their participation at 
home. The ** Revolution Society,” with a Socinian teacher at its head, actually 
dared to select the 10th of August as the chief topic of its triumph. “ Above 
all,” was the language of this body of British renegators, * we rejoice in the late 
revolution of the 10th of August, as necessary to secure to you the advantages 
which the former had taught you to expect; and we anticipate with pleasure the 
moment at which you shall have finished your labours, and established a wise 
| and equitable government, which must be the admiration of the friends of man, 
and the cause of terror and despa to tyrants!’ Among those tyrants George 
| IIL. was included, and the wise and equitable government was to be the subvertor 
j of theirown. But in all the proceedings of faction the most disgusting part is 
its hypocrisy. This cant of “ wise and equitable government,” disgraces even 
the infamy of rebellion. The “ Revolution Society” expected neither wisdom 
nor equity from overthrow, but they expected robbery. and this would have com- 
pensated them for the extinction of every civil right that had ever existed. But 
they soon spoke out more plainly. ‘We cannot refrain from e¥pressing the 
pleasure which we feel on beholding the Right of Insurrection ! successfully ex- 
ercised in so large a territory as the French republic.” The right being thus 
declared and thus exemplified, the next step, of course, would be to spread its 
operation to England. This address was forwarded to the French Assembly, 
and there received as a testimonial of English patriotism! The address of the 
ies Newington Society” farther solicited Frenchmen to impart a portion of their 
new-found liberty to their fettered brethren in the English nation. ‘ Your wise 
decrees,” said they to the Convention, at that moment rending itself to pieces 
with all kinds of fury and absurdity, “have enlightened Europe. Like the rays 
| of the sun, they will soon enlighten the four quarters of the world” But the 
| prediction was not enough ; they urged its accomplishment. ‘We honour you 
| in your undertaking to deliver from slavery and despotism the brave nations 
which border your frontiers. How holy isthe humanity which prompts you to 
| break their chains!” The humanity of the Convention, sitting in the midst of 
unvounded murder, and of France, covered with burning and bloodshed! And 
| this furious folly, or rather this contemptuous and criminal abuse of the common 
| feelings and common sense of mankind, was not confined to its first promulgators. 
—[To be continued } 


| <a 
| 
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JAMAICA. 


The Ex-Officio Information.—The trial of Mr. Bruce, for an alleged libel on 
| the Marquis of Sligo, took place on Saturday in the Grand Court. The no- 
velty of filing an ex-officio information ona subject which had been disposed of 
| before the Grand Inquest of the County of Middlesex, excited much anxiety, and 
the Court was crowded at an early hour. After some routine of business 
was disposed of, the Attorney-General expressed a wish, as the trial was likely 
to be & protracted one, that it might take place at the Surry Assizes in Janu- 
ary—to this Mr. Bruce objected, as the trial was peremptorily fixed for that day. 
The cause was called, and the Jury sworn, without a single objection on the part 
of the defendant, to any gentleman placed in the Jury-box. Mr. Panthon opened 
. the Ball,” and was aided by Mr. Batty in the examination of the evidence 
for the Crown. No evidence was called on the part of the defence. Mr. Mid- 
dleton ably defended Mr. Bruce; he was replied to by the Attorney-General. 
| The Chief Judge charged the Jury, who retired about five o’clock, and not being 
| likely to come toan understanding, were locked up at six, leaving them with- 
| out food or water. They remained so until 12 o'clock, when, by law, the 
Court died a natural death. They were at that hour called into Court by the 
Clerk of the Crown, Sir Molyneaux Nepean, and having returned no verdict, 
were discharged, and the Court adjourned until the usual period in February.— 
{Jamaica Despatch. } 


| Spanish-Town, October 17.—A daring outrage was last night committed 
about 12 0,clock, on the premises of Dr. Henriques. Some evil disposed per- 
| Sons threw a large beam, that would at least have taken four able men to 
wield it, against one of the bow windows of his dispensary. So great was the 
force of its weight against the window, that the whole house shook as if it had 
been caused by an earthquake, to the great alarm of the whole family. There 
were six panes of glass broken, besides tww large show bottles entirely demo- 
lished, and their contents wasted. 

We congratulate the county on the termination and result of the several Elec- 
tions throughout the Island. The Governor will no doubt be highly gratified at 
the near approach of the 10th of November, as he will have the satisfaction of 
meeting all his old friends, with one solitary exception! So much for the late 
dissolution ! 


Alexander Jack, Esq. was on Friday last elected Coroner for the parish of Port 
Royal, in the room of Henry P. Roberts, Esq. deceased. 


Another Slaver Capiured.—We copy the following from a Grenada paper :— 
On Tuesday the 6th instant, a suspicious looking schooner appeared off 
Point Saline, Grenada. H. M.S. Vestal,commanded hy Com. Jones, was lying 
in the careenage, with only her three topsails bent (her other sails were on 
shore in the Commissariat store),in an unprecedented short time (we understand 
| 55 minutes) she put to sea, and after a chase of 10 hours, in which she had run 
about 90 miles to leeward, came up with the schooner, which proved to bea 
slaver. with 301 slaves on board—one died on the passage from the coast. Du- 
ring the chase, her guns and every heavy article had been thrown overboard, 
and her bulwarks destroyed to facilitate her sailing. Her captain reported that 
it was the third time he had passed Grenada with the same vessel, preferring 
that traek : as few men of war were on that station.—Commodore Jones sent 
her with a prize crew to Havanna. 

West India Compensation.—The Gazette of last evening contains an Order 
in Council, confirming and allowing the subjoined general rule, made by the 
commissioners under the Emancipation Act, for the purpose of providing for the 
payment of a certaim amount of the compensation monies which may be ad- 
judged tobelong to, or vested in, persons labouring under certain disabilities. 
‘¢ That in all cases in which any compensation monies, not exceeding the sum of 
two hundred pounds sterling, shall be adjudged by the Commissioners to belong 

! to, or be vested in, any infants or lunatics, such monies shall be paid to his, her, 
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or their natural or other guardian or guardians, committee or committees, to | 
and for the use and benefit of such infants or lunatics so entitled thereto re- | 
spectively.” 

We understand a petition will be presented to the new House of Assembly, | 
to separate the Mountain Distriet of Port Royal ; and our only surprise is, that | 
the measure has not been carried into effect lung ago, as there is neither a com- | 
inunity of interest or feeling between the Mountaineers and the People of | 
the Town. 

Obituary.—Died on the 10th instant, at Cottage, St. Andrew's, the residence | 
of Dr. Hinton Spalding, aged 20 years, Elizabeth Louisa Wilday, a native of | 
Birmingham—the virtuous and highly accomplished wife, of Pultney Mein | 
Dalzell, formerly of Edinburgh, now of Canada. 

Died—on the Ist instant, after an illness of 7 days of fever, Lieutenant | 
Wm. Bennett, Barrack-master at the Bahama Islands, aged 51 years. 


The Chevalierde Bernard, the Attorney-General of Guadaloupe, who was 
sent here by the French Government to ascertain how our new system was 
working, takes his departure to-morrow in the Orbit, for New-York, on his way 
to Paris. This gentleman has been most indefatigable in collecting information 
on this important subject; and the urbanity of his manners, and the frank | 
way in which he asked it, induced every individual to supply him with all the | 
jnfurmation within their reach. | 

We have received Antigua papers to the 27th ult., from which ,we perceive | 
that a large number of emigrants are constantly arriving in that island from Ma- | 
dewa and the Azores. They are brought there in the hope that their labour may | 
prove a substitute for that of the emancipated negroes. The papers we have 
pefore us, announce the arrival in Demarara of one vessel, the Mars, with 236 | 
emigrants from Madeira, and of the brig Rising States with 61 males and 15 | 
females, from the Cape de Verd Islands. 

In Barbadoes, we further learn from these papers, some disturbances had | 
taken place among the slaves, in consequence of the Legislature of the island | 
having allotted to them a lesser allowance of salt fish than they had before, | 
which, it is stated, is an article now extremely scarce. In some places they had 
been so turbulent as te incur severe corporal punishments. 


The respective islands and colonies of Antigua, Bermuda, Bahamas, St. 
Christopher, Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Mauritius, aad the Cape 
of Good Hope, are by an Order in Council declared to have made that adequate 
and satisfactory provision for the slave population required by the act of Parlia- 
ment for abolishing slavery. 

—>— 


TEXAS—CAPTURE OF GOLIAD. 
Brazoria, (Texas,) Oct. 22, 1835. 

Dear Sir— While all eyes were directed with intense anxiety towards the military 
operations near Gonzales—supposing that to be the only point from whence we 
might expect important news, we were astonished by receiving information of 
the capture of the fort and town of Goliad, (Ia Babia) by a party of colonists. 
These were volunteers from the transcendently fertile banks of the Caney and 
from the town of Matagorda, a place destined to become an important city. 

Before this party entered the field, most of the volunteers were at Gonzales— 
and fearing that the harvest of honours would be reaped before they could arrive 
there, they struck off from La Baca with the daring determination of taking 
Goliad by surprise. 

Goliad is situated on the south-west side of the San Antonia river, thirty | 


leagues below Bexar, and it is fifteen leagues from Copono, the landing place of | 
| 





Arkansas bay, and about the same distance from the La Baca end of Matagorda 


bay. The fort is built upon the point of a very steep and high hill, formed of | in the manner desired by that body, although a part of these expenses, it is con- | there was so much of theatrical passage in it, as to abate its sublimity. 


rock, with adeep ravine upon one side and a low prairie upon the opposite—with 
a broad elevated prairie which extends towards the south-west. 

The walls of the fort are of stone and lime, and bear in places the marks of 
the storms of an hundred winters, but are still proof against any thing less than 
the batterings of heavy artillery 

A long forced march brought the van-guard of the colonists to the San Antonio 
river fording below the town at 11 o'clock on the night of the 9thinstant. Here | 
they halted fer the main body and made arrangements for the attack. A very 

| 
' 
| 


small party were sent into town, and they brought out with the utmost secresy, 
a worthy citizen friendly to the constitution of 1824. And by his assistance 
guides were procured, perfectly acquainted with the place. 

The main body of the colonists missed their road in the night, and before they | 
found out their mistake, were at the upper ford, immediately opposite the town. 
They then struck across, for a short cut, to the position occupied by the van- | 
guard. The route led through a muskeet thicket. ‘The muskeet is a tree of the 
locust family, full of thorns, and at a little distance resembles the common peach 
tree in size and appearance. While the party were threading their way through | 
this thicket, the horse of some of them started in affright at an object beneatha | 
bush. The rider checked his borse and said, ‘* who’s there.”” A voice answered 
in Spanish. One of the party supposed that he recognised in the voice an old 
acquaintance of Bahia—and asked if it was not such a one, mentioning the | 
name. ‘ No,” was the reply, ‘‘ my name is Milam. 

Colonel Milam is anative of Kentucky. At the commencement of the Mexi- | 





Che Albion. 


LOWER CANADA.—GRANTING THE CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 
From the Montreal Courier. 

As we yesterday expressed, the granting unconditionally of the House of As- 
sembly's Contingencies, is, in our Opinion, not only unconstitutional, but an act 
Oi positive injustice. It is true that his Excellency Lord Gosford’s Speech at 
the opening of the Session of Parliament, prepared us for this event. But we 
did expect that it would have been accompanied with such explanations as would 
have left no room fer evil foreboding for the future. Our surprise at the first 
announcement of the course which Lord Gosford has in this instance pursued, 
cannot be supposed to be lessened by the fact that the proceeding has been on 
his part cheerfully adopted. We will not, however, waste words in branding 
with greater digrace the surrender of the Contingencies, than that with which 
the act has been received by every man in the Colony,.who has the slightest 
pretensions to independence and right feeling. But we take other grounds. We 
are a party in the case. We have individually been compelled by the Governor's 
conduct, to contribute to the support of the Agents of an Opposing and national 
faction, and every one who has consumed a sous worth of articles, that have 
paid duty, has done the same. Upon this broad, this Constitutional and rational 
principle, we would take our stand. We say, those who have contributed in no 
inconsiderable degree to the public revenue, have a right to see that it is pro- 
perly expended. 

Now, Constitutionalists have more property in the country, are possessed of 
more wealth, and consume far more imported articles, than do their fellow sub- 





| jects in proportion,—they compose more than ong-FirTH of the whole popula- 


tion of Lower Canada, and in a greater proportion support the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, than do the remaining four-fifths. Since such is undeniably the case, 
ought not they to be treated with consideration by the Government! Is their 
money to be squandered in direct contravention of their interests? It is not the 
amount, but the detestable purpose to which it is applied, that has aroused the 
indignation of the public. 

There is, however, little profit in remonstrances, unless presented in a shape 
that cannot be misunderstood or frivolously treated. There must be union 
among the friends of justice and right government. We conceive that Constitu- 
tionalists may be fully justified from this one glaring act of injustice, in the sur- 
render of these items for the support of the colony's enemies, to commence an 
active organization among themselves, and to prepare for the future to act ina 
manner that will make their rights be respected. Every succeeding act of injustice 
will only strengthen their cause; but all that we contend for at present, is, that 
the manner in which the Contingencies have been disposed of, fully warrants 


| the friends of order in self-defence, to take steps to ward off the consequences 


of future unwarrantable concessions, should the Governor’s instructions unfor- 
tunately compel him to such. 
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We are without later advices from Europe. 





The intelligence from Lower Canada is not to our liking. It is true that no 
collision or difference has taken place between Lord Gosford and the House of 


Assembly, chiefly because his Lordship has so far conceded all that bas been de- 


manded. 


Season presented itself. It is hardly possible to do justice to the scene,—gar-~ 
lands were thrown upon the stage, and an enthusiasm prevailed throughout the 
| evening that we have rarely witnessed in any theatre. Mrs. Wood was exceed- 


| 


ingly affected on one or two occasions, particularly when she was led on the 
| Siage, at the conclusion of the performance, by her husband, to offer the grateful 
tribute of their united thanks to the generous public before them. 
On the last page will be found Mr. Wood's delightful song, “I love thee false 
| One still,” in which he was so enthusiastically encored on the evening of the 
| benefit we have just alluded to. 
Mr. Wallack and Miss Phillips are playing a short engagement at the Park, 
and representing some of the finest characters in the English drama. ‘The 
talents of these distinguished performers secure for them, and most deservedly, - 
| good audiences, the more so as the lady is about to depart for New Orleans, and 
| will be absent some months. We strongly recommend her to our friends and» 
| to the lovers of the legitimate drama on that part of the Continent. 
| We beg to call attention to the advertisement of Mr. Hows, who will give 
| some dramatic readings this evening atthe Lecture Room in the Clinton Hall. 


We can strongly recommend this intellectual performer to our readers. 





| The Remission of Sin.—Selections from a new Oratorio of this name, writ- 
ten by Mr. Horn, were performed, together with a miscellaneous act, on Thurs- 
| day at the Hall of the Sacred Music Society, Chatham-st., for the benefit of that 
| esteemed composer ; and we are happy to report that the audience completely 
| filled the room. It is an extraordinary novelty to have the first hearing of an 
| Oratorio iu this country, and indeed the composition itself of a work of this 
kind is as great an undertaking as that of an Epic in poetry. The very attempt 
implies a consciousness of more than ordinary ability, and a partial failure may 
be incurred without detracting from general merits. The Oratorio is sui 
generis, having little in common with other music, except attention to the 
rules of Harmony; and it will be hardly going too far to make Handel’s. 
works the standard of excellence. Handel may in truth be called the 
father of Oratorio, and it is delightful to observe the grand simplicity which 
rons through all his works; they are the triumph of sublime musieal 
ideas brought out without any meretricious ornament—they present Re- 
| celative closely adapted to the sentiment, and melody almost fit for the angelic 
choirs. We believe that it requires a peculiar adaptation of ideas to compose 
| Oratorio. Haydn and Beethoven have entered the field with great success, but 
| have fallen greatly short of our standard. “The Creation,” and “The Mount 
| of Olives,” willalways be monuments of the splendid genius of the latter two, 
| but we take the liverty to say, that their fame is based upon better foundations. 
| Both had given too much attention to the Sinfonia, and to Lyrical music, to be 
| fit for the highest grade of the sublime Oratorio. So it is with Mr. Horn; he 





. | is a sound musician, of pure taste in the music of the drama, and we believe 


also a sound criéic in Oratorio itself; but it is easier to judge than to execute, 
| and we do not think he has quite come up to the point at which he aimed.— 
| There were certain particulars, however, in which the work is singularly suc- 
-\ cessful; his fugues in the overture, and in the choruses, and his counter-point 
generally, evinced the skilful composer. He has fallen very much into the 
| minor throughout the whole piece ; we should have been glad of a little more 


The contingent expenses of the popular branch have been surrendered | relief from it,—this is in common with the composers of the present day; but 


The 


tended by the constitutional party, does not properly come under such a head of | Orchestra failed him much, with the exception of the leader—who, however, 


& penditure. 


of another branch of the Legislature, cannot be deemed a legitimate charge 


upon the country. 
upon the ground of its manifest impropriety ; but his Lordship, less scrupulous, 


sage. Now, as the act was at variance with the opinions of the constitutional 


| party, and its resistance a cardinal point with that portion of his Majes- 


ty’s snbjects who so designate themselves—it follows that Lord Gosford not only 


| differs with them, but differs with them cheerfully. The employment of that 


unfortunate adverb has really alarmed loyal people, and we sincerely regret 
that when his Excellency read over his message, he did not as the printers say, 
dele it. 

Courver. 


The salary of Mr. Roebuck, who is the agent in England for the | 
House, and not for the Province, and who is employed to effect the destruction | 


Lord Gosford’s predecessor refused to admit such an item 


yielded the demand at once, and that too, “‘ cheerfully.” as he stated in his mes- 
July 


We have copieda few remarks on this subject from the Montreal 


was not present at the overture, Mr. Horn being obliged to lead it himself—and 
the first violoncello, which was executed extremely well. As some compensa- 
tion, there was Mr. Brough among the vocalists, of whom it is but justice to 
say, that he is the purest and most subdued mezzo basso that it has been our 
| fortune to hear, of along period; Mr. and Mrs. Wood, in whose praise terms 
have been exhausted, Mrs. Horn, Miss Wheatley, &c. &c., who did ample jus- 
tice to the recifative and songs, which were assuredly very beautiful—as music 
| —though hardly as Oratorio. 
| We must not forget the leader, Mr. Keyser, who was only absent from the 
| overture through inistake of the appointed hour. He is a pupil of Spohr, the 

first instrumental composer of the present day, and, except Paganini and De 

Beriot, the first performer on the violin. His pupil is worthy of such a master. 
| ‘The touching grace with which he accompanied Mrs. Wood in the second act, 
| was beyond all praise. We are sure that it gave additional force to the powers. 
| of the admirable vocalist, 

We did not quite stay out the evening, but were witnesses of three choruses, 
“The Mermaid’s Cave ” by Mrs. Wood, * Farewell to the Mountain,” by Mr. 


An act of tyranny has been practised by the House of Assembly in the ! Brough, and “The Whisper of Angels” by Mr. Wood. ‘The cantata, “ Rosa- 


case of Mr. De Gaspe. 


proceedings of the Parliament falsely. 


This gentleman, it seems, is a Reporter to une of the 
| Quebec papers, and was charged in the Vindicator newspaper with reporting the 
Dr. O'Callaghan is the editor of the Vin- | 


| lie,’ was also sung by Mr. Horn with a spirit and beauty sufficiently convincing 
| that his taste, and his judgment, fully entitle him to be ranked among the first 
| class of modern musicians. 

By the way, it is no inconsiderable proof of the progress of musical taste 


cen war of Independence he engaged in the cause, and assisted in establishing dicator, and is also a Member of the Assembly. Mr. De Gaspe called on Dr. | here, that the bass should be in so great favour. It is remarkable that generally 


| 


the Independence of the country. When Iturbide assumed the purple, Milam’s 
repblican principles placed him in fetters—dragged him to the city of Mexico, 
aud.eonfined him in prison until the usurper was dethroned. When Santa Anna 
assumed the Dictatorship, the republican Milam was again thrust into the prison 
at Monte Rey. But his past services and suffering wrought upon the sympathies 
of his hard-hearted jailors. 

They allowed him the luxuries of the bath. He profited by the indulgence 
and made arrangements with an old compatriot to place a fleet horse, suitably 
equipped upon the bank of the stream at a time appointed. ‘The colonel passed 
he sentinel as he was wont to gu into the water—walked quietly oa—mounted 
the horse and fled. . 

Four hundred miles would place him in safety. The noble horse did his duty, 
and bore the colonel clear of all pursuit tothe place where our party surprised 
him. At first he supposed himself in the power of his enemy—but the Euglish 
anguage sooneonvinced him he was in the midst of his countrymen. . 

He had never heard that Texas was making an effort to save herself. No 
whisper of the kind had been allowed to passto his prison. When he learnt the | 
object of the party, his heart was full. Hecould not speak—for joy. — 

When the company arrived at the lower ford they divided themselves into four 
parties of dwelve men each. One party remained as a guard with the horses. 
The other three, each with a guide, marched by different routes to the assault. 

Their axes hewed down the door where the colone! commanding the place 
slept—and he was taken a prisoner from his bed. A sentinel hailed—and fired. | 
A rifle ball laid him dead upon the spot. ‘The discharge of fire-arms and the | 
noise of human voices now became commingled. The Mexican soldiers fired 
from their quarters and the blaze of their guns served as targets for the colonists’ 
riflemen. 

The garison were called to surrender, and the call was translated by a gentle- | 
man present who spoke the language. Thev asked for terms. 
The interpreter now became the chief speaker. “ No, answered he. They 
say they will massacre every one of you, unless you come cut immediately and 
surrender. Come out—come out quick. I cannot keep them back—come out | 
if you wish to save your lives—I can keep them back no longer. ‘O do for | 
God’s sake keep them back,’ answered the Mexicans in their own language— 
‘We will come out and surrender immediately’—and they rushed out with all | 
possible speed and laid down their arms. : 

And thus was the fort of Goliad taken—a fort which, with a garrison of three | 
hundred and fifty patriots in the wars of 1812-13, withstood a siege of an 
army of mere than two thousand Spanish troops and forced them to retire, dis- 
comfitted. 

At the capture of the fort, three Mexican soldiers were killed and seven 
wounded, and one colonel, one captain, one lieutenant, with twenty-one petty 
officers and privates were made prisoners ; others of the garrison escaped in the | 
@ark, anc F 

In - Fort were found two pieces of brass cannon, 500 muskets and carbines, ; 
600 spears with ammunition and provisions. } 

One of the colonists was wounded in the shoulder. 

Col. Milatn assisted in the capture of the fort, and then he spoke 
Mexico to gain her independence, I have spent more than twenty years of my | 
ife, I have endured heat and cold, hunger and thrist, I have borne losses and 
Suffered persecutions, I have been a tenant of every prison between this and 
Mexico—but the events of this night have compensated me for all my losses and 
al my su fferings. 

lhe colonists were comman 





: *T assisted | 


ded by Geo. M. Collisworth, but it would be diffi- 


cult to find in the cempany a man not qualified for the command. ai | 

Goliad is of vastly more importance in 4a military point of view See : ot 
as the latter is in a valley upon the banks of the river and commanded by the hills 
on each side—and is therefore indefensible. 

The main army under Colonel Austin marched fi 
against Bexar. 

When provoked, there is in Colone! Austin the courage of the lion; and there 
is in him, at all times the caution of the fox. With him in command, if we do 
not hope for a speedy victory. we at least do not fear a defeat. ; 

] send this by a soldier* who fought at the capture of Goliad, and if there be 
*nhy errors in my statement, you will have the means of correct 
you Your ob’t servant, 


rom Gonzales on the 13th inst. 
{ 


S. 


_— 


O'Callaghan to prove or disavow so foul a charge. ‘The Doctor, as we under- 


stand, refused or omitted to do so, which provoked the former to use language | 


which was considered a breach of privilege, and he was accordingly brought be- 
fore the House, and then committed to jail. The Montreal Gazette gives the 
following account of the transaction :— 


Mr. De Gaspe, for what he considered an insult offered to him by Dr. O'Cal- 


this voice is the last which comes to be appreciated—the tenor in the gentle- 
men, and the soprano in the ladies, are usually the most captivating to untutored 
| ears, whilst the round, deep melody of the contralto, and the body of tone in. 
| the basso remain without admirers until cultivation developes their beauties, 





In reference to the advertisement of Dr. Beales, of the Rio Grande and Texas 
| Land Company, we are requested to state that the colony of that gentleman is 


laghan, intimates to the latter, that if he were not a Member of the Assembly, | wholly beyond the pale of the present hostilities, and that from its peculiar geo- 
and protected by its privileges, he would chastise him. With closed doors, the | graphical position, it cannot possibly become the theatre of any military opera- 
:e ' . ’Callachan’ 2 varei ¢ fair. ¢ P i , : 7 . 
Assembly hear Dr. O’Callaghan’s interested version of the affair, and upon his | tions Dr. B. has just arrived from his settlement, which he left in a very 
statement only, order the arrest of Mr. De Gaspe. That gentleman is brought | siamaneman eltiathes tau cal nunhan diate nantes aeaiiaal 
to the bar, but has no opportunity afforded him of contradicting or explaining, ae — 1 a couple of months, 


by other evidence, how matters really did stand. His petition, in which he al- | taking with him a large reinforcement of settlers. Persons who hold the script 
leges his respect for the privileges of the House, by declining to proceed to per- | of that Company, should avail themselves of this opportunity to locate and set- 
sonal violence upon the Doctur, because he recognised his Legislative attributes, | tJe their lands, as the Commissioner and other proper officers are now upon the 


| and fertile country, remarkable for its salubrity and its lovely ecenery. 


vag them before } ¥° 


! 
} 
* Captain John Duncan, lately of Mobile, | 


is summarily rejected, and declared an additional insult to the Assembly. 
second petition, expressing contrition for any offence he may have committed 


| against the House, meets with the same fate, and the young man told, that be 


has no business to express any doubts upon the question, for the House had re- 
solved that he was guilty, and that was quite sufficient. A last attempt was 
made to substitute a reprimand for the proposed imprisonment, but without avail ; 
the decision had already been formed, and Mr. De Gaspe is now an inmate of 
the common gaol. 


The evidence adduced by one individual, and he the natural prosecutor, against | 
| him, was given in a secret and clandestine manner; no defeace was allowed ; no 


explanation permitted ; no opportunity afforded of cross-examination ; a British 


subject is sentenced to a punishment without a trial, and without even the sem- | 


blance of one! Such proceedings are too monstrous to be tolerated ; they are 
in manifest contradiction to the rights guaranteed to every free subject by the 
charter of British liberties, and no undisturbed possession of an assumed right, 
should arm a body with such an authority as has been exercised in the case of 
Mr. De Gaspe. 

Far be it from us to justify any outrage upon a Member of the Legislature, 
but the punishment in this case seems to exceed the offence. 
had received strong provucation, and was not, it seems to be admitted, guilty of 


garbling speeches as represented ; if he had been, why did not the House punish | 


him for that offence, which is also a high breach of privilege, instead of awarding 


| allits punishment for the threats used to Dr. O'Callaghan! 





The war in Texas begins to assume an important character. At the last ac- 
counts the troops of the coloniste had advanced from Gonzales, on the river 


| Guadaloupe, to Bexar, into which place General Cos, with his force, had thrown 


himself; and where he was devising every possible means of defeuce, by bar- 
ricading the streets, placing guns on the tops of the houses. &c. Bexar isa 
town situated at the head of the San Antonio river, in the midst of a romantic 
It con- 
tains about 8000 inhabitants, chiefly Mexicans, whe are extremely simple and 
pastoral in their mode of life; it is cemmanded by several eminences in its 
immediate vicinity, which in the hands of an invading enemy, with the neces- 
sary materia! of war, would soon cause its surrender. But as the ‘Texi ans are, 
for the most part, without artillery, its capture, if rigorously defended, will be 
mere difficult. Still, as the place is so remote frem Mexico, and its resvurces 
at such a distance—and as the colonists have cut off Gen.Cos’s supplies by the 
capture of Goliad, it would seem that it must soon surrender. If it be made 
too strong to be taken by assault, it must soon capitulate for want of provisions. 
With the fall ef Bexar will terminate the present campaign, as no Mexican 
force of any moment will be left in Texas, and it is not expected that Santa Ana 
and the reinforcements from Mexico can arrive before the spring 

junteers and fresh subscriptions all over the United States. 





The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wood concluded with the benefit of that 
gage 
fair vocalist on Tuesday, when a house the most crowded and respectable of the 





Mr. De Gaspe | 


Ve hear of | 


| spot, who will grant titles and give immediate possession. The country is- 
described as being very fertile and salubrious. Truly Texas is the land of 
| promise. 
| We are further requested to state, that Dr. Beales will receive proposals from 
| individuals vr companies wishing to emigrate with him, every day, at his resi- 
dence, No. 68 Broadway. 

The South-West. By a Yankee. 'This is the title of a work in two volumes, just 
published by the Harpers. It consists of a description of a voyage to New Or- 
| leans by water, with a general account of that renowned city, as it appears to a 
stranger. ‘The writer afterwards extended his journey up the great Mississippi, 
describing its scenery and its wonders. As that magnificent stream and its fer- 
tile valley is daily becoming of greater interest tn all parts of this continent, and 
| as the tour we refer to is written in a pleasant and agreeable style, we have no 
| doubt it will prove a very saleable book. 
| Peter Hill & Co., 94 Broadway, have just published a pretty little holiday 
present for juvenile readers, consisting of a variety of stories for children, with 
twenty-four engravings. 

G. Endicott, 354 Broadway, has just published a portrait of Mr. Van Buren, 
which bears a strong likeness of that statesman. It is lithographed from the well 
known and excellent picture of Mr. Henry Inman. 





| 











| *,* Persons intending to become new subscribers to the next volume, will 
confer a favour on us by forwarding their names as early as possible; and by 
doing so immediately, they will be supplied with the next four er inter- 
verning numbers without charge. We make this sacrifice, in order to bring 
the date of the subscriptions te a convenient period, viz:, the first of the year. 
This arrangement does not of course, apply to the existing list of subscribers. 
Tg a ____ = ————<—$———en 
ey ANDREW’S SOCIETY.—The &1. Andrew’s Society of the State of New 
3 York will celebrate their Anniversary Festival on Monday the 30th inst. Na- 
trves of Scotland or their descendants, who feel an interest in the Society, and its as- 
sociations, and have a wish to join in the celebration, are requested to apply for 
tickets to either of the following managers :—John Gray, W. H. Maxwell, A. Knox, 
Jr., Wiliam Scott, William Whitewright, and Alexander Revau. 

Dinner will be prepared at the City Hotel at half’ past 5 o’clock ; but the members 
are requested to meet at 3, for the transaction of the usual preparatory business. 

















VANE XAS.—Dr. John Beales (having returned to New York) has pleasure in noti- 
fying the shareholders of the Rio Grande and Texas Land Company, that he 
has full title deeds with him for 508,000 acres of land, in fee, located; also, that all 
the settlers have received full titles, and that the Government Commissioner has re- 
cognized the seript of the Company. Nov. 28. 





¥ R. HOWS respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he will present 
i one of his series of Dramatic Readings, at the Lecture Room in Clinton Hall, 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 28, in which he will endeavour to embody an illustration 
of the Passions. of Peculiarities, and Manners. Part 1—The Trial Scene from the 
Merchant of Venice—Duke, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Shylock, and Portia; 
scenes from the Ist, 2d and 3d Acts of The Rivals—Sir Anthony Absolute, Captain 
Absolute, and Mrs. Malaprop. Part 2—Iist Scene, 3d Act of Hamiet—Hamlet and 


| Ophelia; Ist Scene, 2d Act of Macbeth—Macbeth and Lady Macbeth; Ist Act of 
Speed the Plough--Farmer Ashfield, Dame Ashfield, Sir Abel Handy, and Bob. 
Handy. 
o'clock, 


j 


Tickets 50 cents each, to be had at the door, To commence at half past 7. 
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I LOVE THEE, FALSE ONE, STILL! 
As sung by Mr. Wood in “ La Sonnambula.” 
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thou false one, no, no, I fondly love thee 
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still, Ah! ne’er fear I will not harm thee, ne’er fear I will not harm thee.no, false one no, I 
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love thee, I love thee false one still. 














Suuimary. 

A Husband in Requisition.—The ‘ Nouvelliste de la Meuse” contains the 
following article, which appears to be seriously meant :—*‘ A lady in the depart- 
ment of the Ardennes, Madame Destables, has offered 1,500 francs reward to 
any one who shall bring back her husband, whom she has lost since the 13th of 
May, 1833, or who shall give any information as to his place of abode.” The 
advertisement is succeeded by a description of the redoubtable husband, who 
appears to have belonged to the genus Thumb :—ex. gr.: “height four feet two 
inches,’ and ‘“‘afflicted with deafness.” 

Two men who were arrested last week at Lyons for having committed tres- 
passes on private property, and for uttering seditious expressions against the 
King, being on their way to prison, one of them, finding himself in a crowd, ex- 
claimed—* | am a friend of Fieschi; you surely will not leave me in the hands 
of these brigands ;”’ and then attempted to seize the weapons of one of the 
geudarmes, but the people remained passive, and a further force coming up, they 
were incarcerated.—F'-ench paper. 

The Government of Fort Charles, Jamaica, held by General Lord Bloomfield, 
has been ordered to be discontinued after the life tenure of that noblemaa; and 
no successor will be appointed to the office of Governor and Vice-Admiral of 
Gibraltar, held by the late Earl of Chatham. 

The appointment of Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, bestowed by 
his Majesty on the recent vacancy on his son-in-law, Lord de I’Isle, is a very 
lucrative sinecure, the emoluments exceeding £2000 per annum: the routine 
functions of the post are, we believe intrusted to his Lordship's deputy (Thomas 
Abbot, Esq.), who acts also as secretary to the Lord Warden, the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

Beauty of English Women.—Certainly our fair countrywomen do bear away 
the palm of beauty. Much of this depends on our climate; something on our 
simple diet ; but more, I think, on our language, which requires less movement 
uf the muscles of the face than that of any other European nation. The French, 
in particular, from the pronunciation of their language, have, after a certain age, 
the lines about the mouth very strongly defined, which certainly does not add to 
their beauty. The gesticulation of the English is also much less than that of 
foreigners ; but whether this arises from the copiousness of our language, which 
needs no accessories to convey the meaning of the speaker, or from the phleg- 
matic character of the people, is more than I can pretend to say. This, how- 
ever, I have observed, that after having been long accustomed to the faces of 
Englishwoinen, the features of the French appear hard; and, vice versa, when 
inthe habit of seeing French countenances, those of my countrywomen appear 
insipid. — Capt. Blakiston. 

Red Currants.—Notwithstanding that the English currant-bushes have been 
stripped more than a month (for if suffered to hang, the fruit would have dropped 
before now), stil! Coveut garden market presents a rich display of this delicious 
cooling fruit. The supply is obtained from Holland, and is brought over in sinall 
baskets, containing from 151b. to 20 lb. It is sold to the salesman by weight, 
but it is retailed by measure, and at as moderate prices as was the English fruit 
during the heighth of the season. In size and flavour these importations are 
fully equal to the native fruit. The salesmen state, that from the great care 
observed in packing none but dry bunches, the fruit keeps good and fresh longer 
than did our own. 

A novel method of destroying caterpillars in the turnip-fields has been prac- 
tised with success this season in the parish of Veryan. Corn was thinly strewed 
about the fields, and hens, chickens, and ducks afterwards turned into it, which, 
in their search after the corn, coinpletely picked up the caterpillars also 

Champfut, a French author of some repute, said to a person who, on being in- 
troduced to him, boasted that he could speak four different languages—*' Oh 
you have then four words for one idea.” 

Mulherry Trees.—If the growth in France of raw silk be estimated at 
3,000,000 lbs. the quantity of cocoons may be estimated at about 36,000,000 lbs. 
It is calculated that 10 lbs. of mulberry leaves will be consumed for the produc- 
tion of | lb. of cocoons, so that the annual produce of France must be 576,000,000 | 
lbs. of leaves ; and giving to each tree an average annual propuce of 10 Ibs. the | 
mulberry trees must be above 5,700,000. One ounce of « 77s will, on an 
average, produce 100 lbs. of cocoons. An ounce of eggsis calculated to give at 


| every person to possess a library of novels at an extremely low rate. 


George Frederick Cooke having failed in London, when two-and-twenty, re- 
turned to the provinces, and was not again summoned to the great dramatic 
arena until after a probation of 23 years. This might have soured a greater 
philosopher than poor George Frederick. : 


Humboldt estimates the male crocodile to be at the age of puberty when it is 
ten years uld, and 8 feet long, and he concludes that one dissected by Monsieur 
Bonpland, which was 22 feet 3 inches long, must have been 28 years old. 

As a proof of the extraordinary degree of instinct sometimes found in cats 
it is said that when the Duke of Norfolk was committed to the Tower, his fa- 
vourite cat found him out by making its way down the chimney. 

Dr. Madden tells us that when the fire-fly of Jamaica is irritated, its phos- 
phorescence is so strong, that in a dark room he was able to read some lines of 
a letter by holding the fly over the lines, and moving it along them. 

A chemist of the city of Durham, bas lately discovered by accident, that the 
sting of a wasp or bee is an acid, which will yield to an application of powerful 
alkali. 

Pearce’s Shaft, Cornwall (1338 feet below the level of the sea), was until 
lately the deepest in the world ; the superiority of depth, however, must now be 
ceded to Monkwearmouth, which is 1513 feet below the surface of the German 
ocean.— Laurance’s Geology in 1835. 

Herr Werner, a blind minstrel,who exhibits his extraordinary imitative powers 
at the Colosseum every evening, can actually whistle two distinct notes at once. 

The amount of capital of companies formed for working mines in 1824 and 
1825, was £28,370,000, of which £11,770,000 was for British mines.— Mining 
Review. 

On the tombstone of James Parsons at Paddington, it is recorded that he had 
often eaten a whole shoulder of mutton and a peck of hasty pudding at one meal. 

According to Dr. Hahnemann’s system (the Momeophatic system) in vogue 
in Germany, the seven-millioneth part of a grain of colocynth may sometimes be 
too powerful a dose for an adult. 

A treaty for navigation of the Douro has been concluded by Portugal with 
Spain, so that on the payment of a moderate transit duty, Spanish grain, &c. 
will come to Oporto fur shipment to eastern Spanish provinces, and sometimes 
even to Seville and Cadiz. 

The cholera at Genoa continues to decrease:—Total cases to Oct. 1, 4164; 
deaths, 2089. 














Pp ER SIMPLE NOVELS, at 37 1-2cents eaeh.—Uniform edition.—The 

great and constantly increasing demand for the novels of Captain Marryatt, has 
induced the Subscriber to commence the publication of a new edition of his entire 
writings, in a new form, and at a reduced price. Several of his works that have not 
yet appeared im this Country will be comprised in this series, which will, when com- 
pleted, be the only uniform edition of his writings that has yet issued from the press. 
The work will be published in semi-monthly Numbers at 374 cents per Number. 
Each Number complete in itself and containing the whole of one of his works, equal 
to two Duodecimo volumes; a Title Page and Cover to each Number.—The whole 
series will be complete in Eight Numbers, and will form a royal octavo volume con- 
taining nearly twelve hundred pages for three dollars.’ List of Works to be comprised 
in this Edition: —Frank Mildmay, or the Naval Officer; Newton Foster, orthe Mer- 
chant Service ; King’s Own; Peter Simple, or the Adventures of a Midshipman; 
Jacob Faithful; Pacha of Many Tales; Japhet in Search of his Father; Naval and 
Military Sketches. The first Number will positively be issued early in January, and 
the whole completed by the last of April. The work willbe stereotyped, and any of 
the Numbers ean be had separate, if wanted. They will be sent by post to any part 
of the Union, so packed as to defy the friction of the mails. Postage under 100 miles 
1} cents per sheet, over 100 miles 2} cents. It is almost useless for the Subseriber to 
remark that this is the cheapest work ever offered. ‘The simple fact of the number of 
pages being nearly twelve hundred and the price only three dollars speaks far itself. 
he public may look upon this as the commencement of an enterprize to furnish them 
with works of fiction by the most celobrated authors, printed in a beautiful manncr, on 
fine paper, at a price that will at once defy competition, and place it in the power of 
The advantage 
of transmission by mail is one that will notbe overlooked by non-residents of large 
cities. The publisher thinks, and he presumes that the public will agree with kim, that 
it is better to issue the works of each author, in series, at a stated price, than to publish 
a continuous work at so much per annum ; for by this arrangement they may subseribe 
to the works of one author and reject another. Not being obliged to pay for that 
which they do not want. Any person sending a ten dollar note willbe entitled to four 
copies. Single subscription three dollars. Address LOUIS A. GODEY, 

100 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Yeast 30,000 worms. ‘The quantity of silk worms annually reared in France 
cannot, therefore, be less than 10,800,000,000.—Dr. Bowring’s R port 

Irish Pugnac 'y.—Oonr readers are aware that the British Association of Arts 
and Sciences has recently been held in Dublin. Now Pat has no notion of large | 
meetings of men without a “bit of a row.’ Accordingly in Dublin, bout the 
middle of the week (the people all greatly pleased with the bustle of the Associa- 
tion, and the better informed anticipating much benefit from the meeting, pot | 
merely to science, but to the general interests), one worthy in the street “ 
venient to the college” thus addressed his comrade g 
is a grand thing intirely, and sure it is going On mighty sweet and peaceable.” 
“Yes, sure it is,” replied Pet; “but bide a bit. By my sowl it’s impossible 
that such a many at a fair can part without a fight?” The assembly, notwith- 
standing this prediction, dispersed in peace, and without a single head broken. 


| 
| 
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single grain of oats, deposited by chance in the 
garden of Mr. Young, of Albion Hous », near Pontypool, bas produced the 1 
usual number of 22 stalks, contain g not fewerthan 5,000 ann ns This plant 
Ss considered a great curiosity, and has been visited by great numbers of persons 
Rural Feat William Mead, of North Petherton, farmer and b itcher, 
cut, on the ] of Angust last, six statute acres of barley, between » hours of 
FO in the a log and ten at night, for a wager of five pounds which he accom- 
plished ¢ » to the astonishment of ali present. The quantity of barley was 
afa re cron,— Br Vers wry ‘ ’ 


of say, Paddy, this mating | 


Subscribers to the Lady’s Book, by sending $5 will be entitled to that work L year, 
and a set of the novels. Nov 28—I1t*] 
LS py AND DAY HOUL, tor Young ladi ts) Nu, O85 Lrouuw ay,cor- 
ELD ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters hersetf will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
| teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 

versation. aug. 2, 
Reference may be made te the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Ond rdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 

Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Eeq. 
| Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 


George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 





GATARWICK & 
t 





Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York. refinery corner of Roenk and Wee test, 








G KO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain ‘l'eeth 
WT ins rted in the best possible manner. [N vv. 21-tf ] 
| igen respectfully ann his intention of remaining in this citv, and 
Al devoting his time to the } raction of Singing, Piano-forie, l the Theory 
j of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L, Hewitt, Music 
sellers, Broadway. (Sept, 26.] 
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OTICE.—E. BRYAN & J. B. STOUT, M.D. having formed an association, 

under the firm of Bryan & Stout, will continue the practice of Dentistry, in 

all its branches at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapel streets, 

Strangers and those unacquainted with their mode of practice, are respectfully refer- 
red to the following eminent physicians :— . 

Wm. James Macueven, M.D., George Bushe, M.D., John W. Francis, M.D., 

Ex-Professors of the late Rutger’s Medical College. Oct. 31-tf. 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan. 10.-ly. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of.every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 








Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
j New-York |\London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, \R, Griswold, | Sept. 1, 
Ontario, Jas. Kearney, | = Ww, } 
Westminster, 'H. L.Champlin| Mo 20 July 17, July 20, 
St. James, |Wm. S. Sebor,) Oct. 1, | * oe. Bets 
Montreal, |C.H. Champlin) = 2 Aug. 7, * tb, 
Canada, Thos. Britton, “ SH, ie oS Ra, 
New Ship —— | ct Nov. 1, |. ae Sept.1, 
Hannibal, FP, H. Hebard, “10, Sept. 7, 10, 
Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, > oe | = wi.” 
President, 'George Moore, Dec. 1, | © 3, Oct. i, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, “10, Oct. 17, - 10, 
Toronto, \R. Griswold, - 1! “ 2, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wirzs and Liquors, or $120 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 4 

OHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORKK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Daysel os from | Days Anne from 
{Vew or Iv . 

i Se 16,Oct.16, 

+ eR NAC WE is SY YM 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, * 16, “ 16,!Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “2, * 38, 24) 8 oS 8 es 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, = 16, “ aa" 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, hy SY a ee 24, y 
Columbus, obb, “16, ** 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 8° 
United States, Holdrege, "“s * % Fo. = -& be 8, is 16° 
South America, /|Waterman, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1,} “* 16, nd 16, a + 
Napoleon, |Smith, sf GO US” 24, ’ 
England, |Waite, * 16, © 16, * 16cotay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. He 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ** 24, ** 24, * 24) ** 8, = 8, “ 16° 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,} ‘* 16 “ 16, “ 24° 
Independence, iNye, ee* 4 °* > ea 24, . ; 
North Amer'ca, Dixey, —-16, * 16. * Ibizan 1, Oct. 1, Fel ° ry 
Virginian Harris, “oe, * 24. 4 BA) MSG, * 5, ’ 








: . ‘ e . 1 expe- 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character anc 
renee, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the oo 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprie ao 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without oy 2 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the stewar 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. . 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for ony Ieee 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed t ot 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, oh ag gone | pooemee g 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoe)y _, 
AR i *GOODHUE’& Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, | 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 

SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool, | 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. { Days aw Selling from | Days of foes from 
Jew- York. Te. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,]Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24s 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “* 8, April24, Aug. 16, 16, os es o 8 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16, May 8, * 24,)Mar. l, ys 16 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “24, “ 16,Sept. 8) “ 8, July ee a 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1, < 24, és 24, Nov- ‘. 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.l6, 16, “ e “ 68, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt]| ** 16,June 8, “ 24, April |, 16, “ 16 
Poland, Anthony, “ 24, ‘* 16, Oct. 8) * 8, Aug. 1, Dec 24. 
Erie, J. Funk, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) * 24, © 24, Dec. i; 
Albary, Hawkins, “© 8, June 24, Oct. 16,} ** 16 | A ee. & 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,May J, _ 7 ot 16, 
Sully, G.A.Forbes| ‘24,  “ 16, Dec. 8) * 8,Septe ts |, 24, 
prone Age ol ee a Feb. |, 
“rancis Depa . ,vuly “ 6, '» \ @ 
— D pau, “ 16, A “ 24, June f, “ 16 ‘ t 














These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and f 
dations for p tae rs,cumprising all that may be required for comfort @ 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
subscibers at New York, wil! be for warded by their packets 
the expenses actually onente:¥ are can, Cent cevimceron, 29 Wells: 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wallst. 


1? 


~ . mo- 
¢ anded, with elegant accom 
y commanceda, nd conve- 
Goodsfsent to either of tI . 
, free of allcharges exce} 
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